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CHAPTER X. 

I could rehearse, if that I would, 

The whole effect of Nature’s plaint 
When she had lost the perfect mould, 

The like to whom she could not paint. 
With wringing hands how did she cry, 
And what she said I know it, ay. 

Surrey. 


Lord 

“ AnD this is your first ball, Miss Lestrange? 
You are most enviable,” said Captain Mordant toh 
beautiful débutante of the evening as he led her fivu 
a delicious waltz into a shaded mimic bower, where 
light refreshments had been placed. 

“Do I look so antique that you doubt the fact?” 
returned Mildred, archly, her spirits intoxicated by 


the fumes of adulation she had received from the }°* 


handsomest man in the room, who, rumour whispered, 
was no distant heir to an earldom. 

“I can only suppose a new phenomenon has ap- 
peared—a Venus, ready prepared for conquest,” he 
answered, gaily. “If it is true what report and your 
own fresh charms assert, as to the number of summers 
that have shone on your head, I can but marvel at 
the result, and humbly worship the new goddess.” 

“Very adroitly explained,” said the girl, trying 
not to humble her proud spirit by betraying her naive 
pleasure at the sweet draught of flattery. ‘“ But that 
does not give an answer to my other question—Why 
os in consider me enviablé because this is my first 


“T might give several solutions to that mystery, 
Miss Lestrange, which half the young ladies in the 
Toom would instinctively supply. But what I did 
really mean was that the excitement and ethereal en- 
joyment of a first ball can never be repeated. Even 
to my dull, masculine senses, I can remember it was 
like a fairy scene. It is very real and common-place, 
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save on especial occasions—like the present,” he added, 
in a low tone. 3 

“Ts the pleasure to be at an end after to-night?” 
she inquired, with mock gravity. 

“ By no means; only it will go off by degrees. You 
will begin by comparing one féte with another, then 
look out for some refreshivg novelty, either in the de- 
corations or the devotion, and turn away disgusted at 
their sameness.” 

“* Am I to expect this by next season, when I am to 
be presented ?” she asked, in half-annoyance. 

“In time, perhaps; only that the triumphs of a 
reigning belle are some variations to the monotony, yet 
even these may become blasé, unless the heart is in- 
terested,” he said, earnestly. 

“T shall begin to think you very fresh\and new as 

well as myself, Captain Mordant,”’ she replied, colour-. 
ing involuntarily. ‘Do you suppose we girls are 
allowed to learn the meaning of the word ‘heart’ 
from our governesses and mammas, except that it is 
an organ that is very useful to keep us alive?” 
* Quite right. That definition will do for my pur- 
pose,” he replied, lightly. “As the heart preserves 
life to the physical system, so does it form the very 
centre of warmth and happiness and light to the ex- 
istence. Do not belie your sex so cruelly as to imply 
you need teaching this lesson, Miss Lestrange.” 

The girl’s head was averted from the gaze of his 
magnificent, speaking eyes, that gave such earnest 
meaning to every word. 

To listen to the dearest subject that can occupy a 
young heart, uttered in the rich, mellow tones of one 
who possessed in himself the most attractive attri- 
butes man can boast, was like music. 

“ You must have experienced its power—this same 
happiness—Captain Mordant ?” she said, with an in- 
stinctive jealousy giving a point to the jesting question. 

“ Never in its full power, as I can imagine and be- 
lieve in it,” he replied. “My hour is yet to come, 
Miss Lestrange ; at least it has never overtaken me 
till now, whatever may be my belief in its certainty 
so far. Iam ‘new’ as well as yourself, though not so 








fresh—so fair.” 





At that moment a gentleman entered the room hur- 
riedly, and approached them. 

“ Miss Lestrange, our mazurka is just beginning 
May I claim your promise ?” 

Mildred was not yet up to the thousand and one 
pretexts of refusing a partuor when a more attractive 
companion is in the question. Albeit, her consent 
was — aod ungracious, as could well be ima- 

ined. 

“ You will not forget your engagement for the sup- 
per dances,” said Captain Mordant as he left the 
room, and a bright smile gave a flattering reply. 

The mazurka was a prolonged one. The dance it- 
self was so graceful and attractive, and the band 
played to so inspiriting a strain that no one seemed 
inclined to break off. 

“Putting the old folks and chaperones safe in the 
drawing and card rooms is a capital arrangement. 
is it not, Miss Lestrange ?—gives plenty of room for 
more important pursuits,” said Sir Brooke Frisby as 
he and his partner panted for breath. “ I have known 
many balls so cramped and ruined by old fogies 
elbowing one to get to some friend they have just 
discerned through spectacles at a distance on the 
other side of the room. By all that is just and 
proper! there is a fellow evidently cherishing serious 
intentions of carrying out the antediluvian practice. 
Look! he is standing in that corner; his eyes are 
fixed on us, or else the door near us that leads into 
the card rooms.” 

Mildred’s eyes turned in the direction indicated, 
and perceived that her foppish companion’s idea was 
correct, 

A gentleman of some forty, or perhaps rather fewer 
years, was standing, appareutly in patient or impatient 
— of an end to the lengthened and whirling 

ance, 

He was tall and decidedly aristocratic in his bear- 
ing, and with an air of careless superiority that 
gave him a decided advantage over the younger and 
less distinguished men by whom he was surrounded ; 
but yet Mildred felt an instinctive dislike, or rather, 
perhaps, fear of this stranger, for which she could 
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only account by the cool and questioning examination 
he was bestowing on herself. 

The proud girl’s cheek burned indignantly, and 
she turned scornfully from the fixed gaze, which ap- 
peared perfectly unmoved by the annoyance it occa- 
sioned to its object. ; 

“Do you kaow who that person is?” asked Mil- 
dred of her partner, 

“I? No. Faith, one would think he knew yon, 
Miss Lestrange, from that questioning examination 
of your features. Perhaps it was in his dreams he 
has had an angelic vision,” replied Sir brooke, with 
an admiring glance, that was, however, powerless to 
throw oil on the troubled waters. 

“It is insufferably hot here,” she said, fretfully. 
“T am sorry I danced so long. I want rest and 
coolness.” 

Sir Brooke was of course in despair at the young 
lady’s exhaustion, and conducted her to the apart- 
ment set aside for the dowagers and chaperones. 

“Lady De Vere is probably at one of the tables,” 
he observed as they entered. 

For the moment the size of the apartment, and the 
faint buzz inseparable from a numerous assembly, 
bafiled tiie gaze of the new comers, and they could 
not distivguish the object of their search from the 
throng who crowded the tubles-and seats. 

“ See, she is youder,” whispered Sir Brooke, “ talk- 
ing to a gentleman.” 

Mildred’s eyes followed his, and a strance shudder 
rap through her frame as she looked on Lacy de Vere. 

The baroness was sitting ina large, upright chair, 
and her crectcarriage, partly perhaps attributable to 
its support, was in strange contyast to the white face 
and troubled eyes that belied her dignified attitude. 

Mildred could not distinguigh the features of the 
gentleman who stood between her and her mother, 
but the height and carriage strangely resqybled the 
object of her sudden aversion, and for the moment 
she recoiled from the impulse with whigh her compa- 
nion led her forward. 

But she was too proud to confess @hat a mere 
stranger could alter her proceedings and induce her 
to throw herself acain op Sir Brooke’s escort, so she 
walked quietly towards ber mother, whose attention 
seemed too much engrossed (byyher companion to ob- 
serve her daughter’s approagh ill she was close at 
her side. 

“ Ah, Mildred, is it you?” she ssid, with a pitiable 
effort at. composure. ‘“ You have gomedp good time. 
I was about to send for you toypygsent you to.an old 
friend of mine, Mr. Darcy Clinten.”’ 

The name was prouounced with evident effort, but 
Mildred gearcely noticed the tone aad manuer in ber 
own chill horrer at the annoancement. 

liad her fear ‘and aversion been instinctive? was 
this man, who had excited such unaccountable dis- 
gust even as a stranger, to be the evil genius of her 
future life? 

“ Mr. Clinton, my daughter, Miss Lestrange,” came 
with mechauical siisiiuctucss from the dried lips. 

Mildred’s bow was freezing, Mr. Clinton’s empressé 
and inquiring. 

**Your daughter resembles you. J fancied just now 
I must have seen her features before, Lady de Vere,” 
said the stranger. “ It is quite a renewal of old times 
to gaze on her.” 

Mildred turned haughtily away. Lady De Vere’s 
lips quivered. 

“ My daughter is often considered like me; but, of 
course, she is as yet quite new to society, and, at 
present, very few have seen her to judge of the re- 
semblance.” 

“Ab, of eeurse—yes! She is younger than you 
were by some years when I had the pleasure of 
knowing you, Lady de Vere, but I ean still imagine 
what you would have been at her age. May I hope 
for the pleasure of dancing with you, fair lady?” he 
added, turning to the flushed and angry girl. 

“ My card is quite full, My engagements are com- 
plete for the evening,” she answered, scarcely deign- 
ing to look at her questioner as she spoke. 

“ Oh, surely some one can be thrown aside for this 
once,” he said, with provoking coolness. ‘Do you 
not think so, Lady de Vere? Your daughter is 
scarcely aw fait at these little stratagems yet. If you 
are wise you will lose no témo in initiating her.” 

“ Mildred, let me look at your card,” said Lady de 
Vere, with a strange, cold harshuess in her tone. 

The girl slowly obeyed. 

I see you have Captain Mordant’s name for the 
next dance before supper. THe will waive his claims 
in favour of my—old friend,” she said. “ You have 
already danced with bim twice.” 

I shall certainly not ask it,” was the angry reply. 

‘* Perhaps not, but I shall; and you will allow me 
to be the best judge of whatis fitting. Sir Brooke, 
be so kind as to inform Captain Mordaut that Miss 
Lestrange is here when he wishes to claim her pro- 
mise. Here is a seat, Mildred,” 


which had been nearly covered by her own gorgeous 
dress. 
‘‘Mamma, I shall certainly not dance with Mr. 
Clinton. J am tired. I will sit out the dance with 
you. It’s the utmost I will yield,” whispered Mil- 
dred, in a low voice, 
“ Mildred, do not be mad! Remember my promise. 
It shall be kept—as you would not doubt if-you knew 
all. For my sake, be guided by me.” 
The trembling wretchedness of the tone moved 
even the selfish heart of her ohild, and Mildred sank 
again into submissive silence, which was not broken 
till Basil Mordant appeared. 
“‘ May I claim of your courtesy the release of my 
daughter's promise? I wish to gratify an old and 
long-absent friend by one dance with ber on this oc- 
casion.” 
“It is impossible to refuse a lady's request,” said 
Basil, coldly, ‘otherwise I distinctly wish to have it 
understood that I would not allow any such inter- 
ference with my rights.” 
“ Are you so certain of your own powers? asked 
the stranger, cynically. ‘“ Oneds apt to over-rate the 
capabilities to carry. one’s pointain youth. There are 
many counter-infivences at qork—eh, Lady de 
Vere?” 
“ Will you not take Mildred to the -ball-room? 
The band is striking up,” interrupted Lady.de Vere, 
anxiously. ‘Captain Mordant, 1 will trespass on 
your courtesy to escort me @o the refreshment sa- 
loon. I am faint, and should like a glass.of »wine.” 
here was no alternative but obedience, but as 
Basil offered Lis arm to the lady with a subdued ill 
grace he felt her hand bursting. tiyeugh her glove. 
“Qaptain Mordant, forgive the apparent rudeness. 
Lecould not act otherwise,” she/said, tnd there was a 
suppressed acitation in her manner which pleaded 
more strongly than words with the disappointed and, 
mortified young man. ; 
Had he seen Mildred’s eold, averted looks, and 
heard her brief replies, durigg the cometed danc”,jhe 
might have been yet more reconciled to the seeming 
triumph,of his unexpected xrival. 

* 7 * * * 
“ Tsabal, so we have met at last! It was easy to 
see that you had mot altogether forgotten me, or old 
times,” said Daxey Glintan, “hai fami- 
liarly.one cough naarwmhene Lady de Vere satin her 


morningoom. 
“ How dare you any ame ?—intrude so 


Oe 
syddenly in my presence?—insglt. aye in public ?” 
retucned Me Vere, withdrawing with a gesture 
a ane Ferentment the hand he would have 
teken, 2 


“ Really, Isabel, it is but too evident that years 
have not softened your imperiousness, whatever they 
may have done in obscuring your perceptions,” said 
Darcy, perfectly unmoved, “ Under present circum- 
stances, | appeai to you whether it was.uot the wisest 
and safest thing for us to meet in public, and thus 
avoid all the awkward and -useless remembrances, 
and all that kind of bosh, which would be perfectly 
preposterous now. You have done extremely well 
since we parted, whatever I may have felt. The 
heiress of the barony and estates of De Vere, and 
the mother of a most lovely daughter, can have but 
little time or inclination for sentimental reminis- 
cences—ch, Isabel ?” 

For a brief moment the proud woman indulged a 
hope that the sarcastic, indifferent manner was but 
the.cover of a secret and gnawing jealousy, and that 
her old—her ouly—love was hers in heart still. 

“Darcy, you are wrong. I have all but happiness. 
I have never forgotten—never ceased to regret,” 
she said, softly. 


you owe me more than you are willing to confess in 
the matter. It was, however, exc 
ranged, and the wisest thing for us both is to ignore 


case, my fair baronne.” 
“Darcy, beware! Do not torture me too far. I 


all to punish you!’’ she exelaimed, fiercely, 


very slightest suspicion abroad of the jitise imisivie, 


—eh, Isabel?” . 


wretch that you are!” she gasped, vehemently. 


may even yet ruin your cold-bloeded plans, and risk 


by desiring to obtain your daughter, since you are 
lost to me and the property of another,” he answered, 
with a low inclination of hishead towards her; “and 
she is really very lovely, and so young. It is quite 
refreshing to meet with such freshness!” 
“ And with such indomitable will,” answered Isabel, 
bitterly. ‘Do not flatter yourself that she will ever 
consent-to.such a sacrifice, She is young, lovely, 
well born, wealthy. What have you to offer that 
she should accept a man old enough to be her father, 
and without rank or wealth to gild the bitter pill? 
No, no; at least, you will meet with your punish- 
meut, your deserved mortification there. If you are 
faithless, inconstant, heartless to the woman you 
swore to love for your whole life, you will be scorned 
to the very dust by the young creature you are vain 
enough to expect to win—at least, she will avenge 
me, Darcy Clinton!” 
**Confouuded monsense, Isabel! As if Iam to be 
coustant to a woman who has been married nearly 
twenty years!” he replied, impatiently. ‘ Why not 
take up your proper position at once? You are 
certainly well preserved, but by no means too youn 
to be my mother-in-law—in looks, at least; while 
not ouly count some three or four years less in reality 
but [ have not(been matured the.sobering effects 
of matrimony. Come, come,” he added, in a more 
careless tone, “I can forgive a little bitwf womanly 
jealousy,and pique at the idea yousqmencumot indis- 
amelie existenn at cig 40 eal, I 
cannot tolerate any PAPE s. In 
plain Kuglish, I have.eveny weagon or 
marry your@daughter. You Hjustly all 
her brilliaut gifts .but now, that with 
her father’s good-will, and , Isabel, 
I can@arry off the prize. it vibe a little 
pe vA age ee the ; trange 
amighbagl yabjection you .expeeas wether un- 
traning to ain ee your husband.” 










fla 

‘ t what 
he . . “He 
has won: rs -n ae 
tent. Bubtfor my child, ; not 
be 80 bought—it is tee ikoteiglt You 


cannot be in earnest, ‘ ; 
“ Never more so ingpy 

‘9 Man man, vd fair. Since 
you fancy you can.commeaud those atinibates, go to 
them, siuce you.ane go eallous, 60 crud) toteemho 
meeiens so much for your sake!!” she exclaimed, 
sternly, 


< 
“ Pardon ane, I may have an especial taney for 
your fair deughter; or I aay awe @ ‘bettiar equiva- 
lent to offer for her hand,” was the ig ams wer. 
“ Whatever may be my reason, Lammot: moved 
from my purpose ; and your husband will; I suspect, 
be wiser than you are, and fet a judicious veil bo 
drawn over the past, while yet he acts on the know- 
ledge he possesses. I am guing to pay my respects 
to him now, Isabel,and I doubt not we shall very 
soon understand each other, and arrange all these 
little preliminaries,” 
Lady de Vere sprang from her seat as he moved 
to the door. 

“ Darcy, Darcy, have pity! Wait a brief time. I 
promise you, on my honour, I will do my best to 
recoucile Mildred to this unuatural match, if you 
will but.give me breathing space. But it is all so 
sudden-—so terrible !” 

“Isit your daughter, or yourself, whom you wish to 
recoucile, Isabel?” he asked, significantly. ‘‘ How- 
ever, I do net wish to be too hard on you, for the 
sake of old times, and I will yield this. much, Both 
) Lestrange and you must engage to consider me in 
«Plight of a suitor to your daughter, approved and 


“Very sorry, my dear Lady de Vere, that I should | accepted as such by you. At the same time, I will 
be so mistaken, but you see it was impossible to fore- | not openly propose to her nor bind her publicly in 
see the tura of events; and, indeed, I rather suspect {any way till she has had opportunity to knew me 


better and to comprehend the positions ia which we 


ngly well arr aa pay stand. But mind, Isabel, you might as 
w 


set fire to this old mausion of your ancestors, or 


it altogether, and begin our friendship afresh, It ig | administer a dose of poison to its heir, as break faith 
an ancientaxiom that parents live over again in their | with me by any subterfuge or deception during this 
children. Perhaps it may be accomplished in your | reprieve. You understand me, Lady de Vere? I 


have spoken plainly, and you will have no excuse if 
yon disregard my warning. Au revoir, ma baronne!” 

Ife leit the room without waiting for a word of 
reply, and Lsubel remained crouching in the seat on 


“Tam not afraid. The woman’s instinct, come | which sho had again suuk, 
bined with pride of power aud xank, is too strong for 
any such exposure of yourself, Isabel, On my |. herself; “whatdoes he know? I dare not, as 
honour, I never breathed the faintest whisper to.| dare not even think of, the real meaning of his words. 
human being of that little episode, Lhere is not the |b, mercy, merey! Icould not live to meet the dark 


“What dogs.he know 2?” she whispered hoarsely to 


abyss of misery into which one false step. might 


and, if you are wise, and will enter into the plans we | pluage inc. At least, there is death,” she murmured ; 
have én petto, all will be buried in oblivion fay ever. | ouly dare I die?” 
Your daughter will be the bend of unipn kebween ns 


She sprang up and paced the room with frantic, 
ungoverned agitation that forbade bodily repose, 


“Then you do not—you never loved me, fulse | then paused a moment before the window, which com- 


manded a view of the splendid grounds of Havarth; 








She made room for the girl on a low ottomap, 


“Pardon me; I am giving the greatest proof of it 


aud her attention was suddenly arrested by tho 
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sppafition of two figures slowly approaching the gate 
which ted from the park to the broad-terraced garden 
immediately before the house. One of them she at 
once recognised as ‘her daugliter; the other was less 
easily distinguished, though she could perceive it was 
a tall and elegantly formed man, and her suspicions 
at once pointed to the object of her alarm on the 
previous evening. 

“ Unhappy girl! at least I would save her from 
double misery,” she murmured, sadly. “Yet, what will 
my wartings avail unless I could tell her the truth? 
Alas! her spirit is too like my own for guidance.” 

As she feverishly watched, however, the pair 
separated, Mildred entering the grounds and the 
young man turning with a lingering look to retrace 
his steps. 

Lady de ‘Vere did not doubt now. As he raised 
his hat she perceived ‘distinctly that he was Basil 
Mordant, and she-rang her bell violently. 

“ Desire Miss Lestrange to come to me,” she ex- 
claimed as Therese ‘appeared; “she is just entering 
the house.” 

Therese looked ‘for a moment at her flushed and 
excited lady with raised eyebrows and shrugging 
shoulders. 

“ Excuse me, my lady, but I would advise you to 
compose yourself Vatere I send Miss Mildred ‘to you. 
Hers is no temper to be managed in that way. Be 
your usual self, my lady, calm and determined, or 
you will lose all.” 

Lady de Vere pointed to a-small case near her on 
‘the table, and Therese, opening it, poured some of 
the contents of one of the bottles in a glass, which 
Isabel drained at a draught. 

“So now, Therese, I am myself—at least, asmuch 
as I ever can be again.” 

She obeyed, and in a few moments, which the 
baroness spent with closed eyes and compressed lips, 
the door opened and Mildred entered the room, in the 
hat and shawl she had worn during the ramble. 

“Where have you been?” asked Lady de Vere, 
receiving her daughter’s cold kiss -with-an unmoved 
rigidity. “I thought you. were in your dressing- 
room resting after the ball” 

“IT hada headache, and strolled’out'in the park,” 
said the girl, indifferently. 

“And who was with you? ‘Pray ‘had you made 
an assignation with Captain Mordant, Mildred ?” the 
lady returned. “Is it possible you could so forget 
yourself?” 

“T met Captain Mordant. He was on his way to 
leave a farewell card, in spite of the extraordinary 
insult of last night,” answered the ‘girl, defiantly ; 
“and, as he was in no extreme anxiety to have an 
interview with your ladyship, ‘I'took charge of both 
message and card.’’ 

And she carelessly flung the tiny representative of 
the recent guest on her mother’s table. 

“ Whither ishe going? ‘What takes him away in 
such haste?” asked Lady de'Vere, as she looked on 
the unmistakable “P. P.O.’’ in the coruer, 

“He has been telegraphed ‘to go to his uncle, or 
cousin, or some such relative, the next heir to the 
Earl of Delville,” replied the girl, proudly, “He 
told me that if this:same ‘relation died—as it seems 
most likely he will—he himself ‘is next heir to the 
title; 80, you see, mamma, I was quite right in my 
opinion of him, I was certain.that‘he was an eligible 
admirer, and you were most infatuated to be so rude 
to him.” 

“ The next heir'to' the Delvilles,” mused Lady de 
Vere, unheeding her daughter's ‘last-words. “Pray 
did he tell you the name of 'this sick relation ? or give 
you any reason to depend on this random assertion ?” 

“Its accuracy is easily ‘tested, I should suppose,” 
answered Mildred, scornfully; “but I believe the 
gentleman who has been taken soll is‘a Mr. Godfrey 
Mordant, a first cousin of Captain Mordant, who is the 
only one between bim and the Earl of Delville, 
though I really neither know -nor-care how it is. It 
is enough that very likely the man ‘you ‘have risked 
offending will be’a first-rate match, and it is a good 
thing I had an opportunity of assuring ‘him it was 
some odd fancy of yours that made-you behave so.” 

“You did—you told bim'that?’’ gasped the lady. 

“Certainly. Why not? As if it could signify to 
him or any one else that you and Mr. Clinton may 
have had a flirtation twenty years age. 1 really did 
not know but it was the best thing I could ‘say under 
the circumstances.” 

“ Mildred, itis well that there are reasons why I 
am inclined to tolerate your imperious, tne tev 
said Lady de Vere, in a'voice ‘that trembbed cither 
with passion or emotion. “However, as you say, it 
can signify very little what a child like yourself or a 
foolish young man may think of their superiors, and 
it is very improbable that we shall evér see or hear 
of him more. But listen, Mildred, to what is of far 
more import to your future than such idle, frivolous 
gossip. You tell me that Captain Mordant has a 
Prospect of becoming presumptive heir to the Earl- 


dom of Delville, and imply that he is n desirable 
parti on that account. Child, do you kvow that if 
such an event were to occur it is not worth one of 
your bright tresses in value. Lord Delville is scarcely 
past middle-age. He may marry and have children 
of his own, or, mark me, were it to be otherwise— 
were he to be the declared and absolute heir of this 
same earl, so long as his relative lives he would 
sooner gain permission to marry his dairy-maid than 
Mildred Lestrange.” 

“Mother, you cannot expect me to believe such 
absurdities,” said the girl, angrily. ‘“I—well born, 
rich, young, and, I may safely say, beautiful—why 
should ‘any one object to such a wife for his heir ?” 

“Tt matters not why. It is so, and you will do 
well to accept my assurance, Mildred, without doubt 
or questioning. Dismiss this empty pretender from 
your mind, and trust me, your mother, who has 
bought her experience by trials the bitterness of 
which I trust you may never taste. I have suffered 
deeply, Mildred ; my trials can only end with my life. 
No living being:can aid me; but you, my child, my 
only daughter, can save me from more deep, more 
hopeless woe.” 

There was no mistaking the white lips, the 
trembling voice, in which tears seemed to-sound, and 
Mildred replied, more gently : 

“T really do not know what you want, mamma. 
Anything in reason I am happy to do, but you are.so 
very unreasonable and mysterious in your demands.” 

“ Nevertheless you must yield to them, or woe to 
us-all,” returned Lady de Vere. “ Till after you are 
presented next season I will ensure you from being 
‘foreed to decide on a marriage contrary to your 
wishes, but on the simple condition that you will 
form‘no-connection whatever without our consent. 
Will you give this promise, Mildred ?’’ 

“I will certainly wait till then before any irrevo- 
cable engagement is made,” said the girl, more 
lightly, “lest I might repent of my choice when | 
see others more eligible. Oertainly you may depend 
on that,mamma, I shall not throw myself away for 
my own sake; I know my own value too well,” 

“Then I have your promise, Mildred?” 

The girl bowed her head. 

“Under any circumstances then I shall rely on it. 
The word of a descendant of the De Veres should 
never be broken remember !” 

“Tf I follow your example, mother mine, I shall 
not err, of course,” replied the girl, lightly. ““I know 
the timeis not long, and you need not fear that I 
shall doanything to commit myself or you.” 

Lady de Vere bowed her head, . 

“ Ttis well, Mildred. The punishment that would 
speedily follow any breach of your promise could not 
be averted by arly effort of mine. Nowleave me. I 
am worn out and need repose.” 

Repose! Alas! there was little rest for the vexed 
and troubled mind of Sybil de Vere’s guilty cousin. 


CHAPTER XI. 
And when at last thy love shall die, 
Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 
Wilt thou repress each strugghng sigh, 
And eheer with smiles the bed of eth ? 
op 

“Bunce, my love, what has detained you? I have 
‘been waiting so long and wearily for you,’’ said Lady 
Talbot, fretfully, as the young girl came, like a beam 
of light, into her room. 

“Dear lady, pray pardon me. I could not help it,” 
replied the girl, pleadingly. “‘It was so sad, and no 
one seemed to know how ill ‘he is.” 

“He! Who do you mean?” repeated the lady, 
with a clouded brow. 

“A poor Englishman, who is very ill in this house 
on one of the floors, Lady Talbot. He is alone, ex- 

t an Italian servant, who does not seem to under- 
stand anything, and just as I was passing the door he 
came out and said hismaster was dying; but he was 
only faint, and I went in and did the best I could to 
restore him. It was not wrong, was it, Lad 
Talbot? No one else was there but the Italian.” 

* Not exactly wrong, but it might have been better 
to have called some one else. You are too young and 
inexperienced to undertake such duties, Eunice. 
‘What is this invalid’s name ?” 

“Tt is Mordant. I heard the servant call him Il 
» Signore Mordant. He seems very ill; I think he must 
be dying, dear lady.” 

Bright tears started in'the beautiful eyes of Lady 
Talbot’s protégée.. She was already changed, even 
in the two months which had elapsed since her adop- 
tion by hernew friend. It might be the change of 
dress which, simple, as it still was, had an air of re- 
finement and elegance in its whole effect, or perhaps 
the contact with a woman of exceeding grace and 
high breeding had already imparted to lier that polish 
of which her young nature was so susceptible, Cer- 
tain it was that Eunice might even now have been 
supposed to be the rer send of her patroness without 
any violence to probabilities. 








Lady Talbot looked with a kind of-uncasy jealousy 
on the young creature’s emotion. 

“Then your sympathies are as easily excited for 
any invalid as they were for me, Eunice ?” she said, 
with a forced smile. 

“Oh, no, no; not the same—at least, not now,” re- 
plied Eunice, kneeling on a soft cushion by the sofa 
where Lady Talbot reclined. ‘Of course at first I 
was only sorry, and wanted to help you because you 
were ill, but very soon I loved you for yourself, dear 
lady. Do you think I would have come.away from 
my mother and my home if I had not loved you?” 

‘Perhaps you will learn to love some one else, and 
be ready to leave me in the same way,” said the in- 
valid, fretfully; but the pained look, the involuntary 
recoil, the tears that streamed fairly down from 
Eunice’s eyes, arrested the wayward humour. She 
inwardly confessed the injustice of her words ere 
they had well passed her lips. . 

“No, no, I am only sporting with you, petite; you 
must not be so sensitive,” she said, caressingly laying 
her hand on Eunice’s shining tresses, ‘ You.are too 
young and untutored for deception, and the only dan- 
ger is that you may be too warm, too impressionable, 
for this wicked, hard world, But, to leave such un- 
pleasing subjects, tell me about this new friend of 
yours, mignonne. Was he better when you left him?” 

“ Yes—that is, the faintness had passed away, and 
he could speak ; but he is very—very ill, I think, for 
his hand and brow were burning.” 

Again amingled smile and frown passed over Lady 
Talbot’s mobile features at the innocent confession, 
but her better feelings checked the weakness, and she 
only said : 

“I think he must be a relative of a gentleman whom 
my husband once knew. If I remember aright that 
was the family name—Mordant; yes, I am con- 
viuced of it; but then there may be other families 
of the same name. However, that does not alter our 
obligations to.succour him, I will send to ascertain 
what can be done.” 

She rang the bell as she spoke, and her trusty old 
man-servant soon appeared. 

“ Andrew, Mademoiselle Eunico tells me that there 
is a rich English gentleman in this house with no 
friends to attend him or a proper nurse. Will you seo 
what he requires, and ask if we shall telegraph toany 
friends for him? I can sympathise with the sick in 
a foreign land,” sie added, half-apologetically. 

“ Very well, my lady.” 

Andrew, always a man of fow words, retired to 
fulfil his mission. 

In about half an hour he returned, and there was a 
more interested and important look on his grave fea- 
tures as he stood before Lady ‘Talbot. 

“T find he is a real gentleman, my lady, so far as I 
can learn. He is cousin, or something of the kind, to the 
Earl of Delville ; but, poor gentleman, he will, I am 
afraid, never see any of his friendsagain. Heseems 
so very bad, my lady, and he has been struck down 
quite sudden, from all I can hear, so that he could 
give no orders, and his servant is quite daft with 
terror.” 

“ He must have proper advice and attendance. It 
would be barbarous to neglect him. Doctor Baylo 
must be sent for, Andrew, and a nurse, if such a 
person can be had. Everything depends on that.” 

Bunice’s eyes were curtained by their long lashes, 
but she dared not raise them lest they should express 
the wish she felt to be useful to this unlucky 
stranger in his dauger and distress. 

“Tf we could get the woman who was the nurse to 

Mrs, Rainforth,” observed Andrew, stroking his brow 
thoughtfully. “I know she came with her, because 
Mrs. Rainforth was afraid to travel alone,,and your 
ladyship was good enough to say you would pay her 
expenses; but there’s no knowing where ‘she may 
be now, for these ‘sisters’ are sent here and there 
like couriers, I am told, just where they are wanted. 
Bat she was a firstenater, begging your pardon, my 
lady.” 
Bend to the House of Charity and inquire, An- 
drew. If this sister is not there, no doubt some one 
as good will be there. They are all trained to,the 
calling.” 

“ T will go myself, if you have no objection, my 
lady, and if your ladyship pleases to send off a tele- 
gram, I could leave iton the way. It won’t be very 
long, I suppose, from Florence, my lady.” 

Perhaps Lady Talbot had a slight relapse into.her 
exacting jealousy of the extreme interest shown by 
her dependents in this sick stranger, but it was too 
degrading a feeling to acknowledge even to herself, 
and she at once sanctioned her servant’s proceed- 
ings. 

SD erhaps,” she said, after a brief silence, when An- 
drew had gone, “ perhaps, Eunice, it may be as well 
for you to go and see whether this poor gentleman 
is in immediate need of more judicious attention than 
his helpless servant—at least, if you think it is not 
infectious, or-——”’ 
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Eunice looked doubtfully at her. 

“ Are you afraid, my love ?” 

“Oh, no! only if you did not like it, or if you 
wanted me,” said the girl, hesitatingly, “I would 
not leave you unless you really wished it, dear lady ; 
my first duty must ever be to you.” 

“But not your first wish, your first inclination, my 
child ?” returned the lady, reproachfully. 

“Yes, yes. Indeed, indeed—to the very end of 
my life,” replied the girl, earnestly. ‘ Do you in- 
deed think me so ungrateful, dearest lady, not to 
prefer you to all others? But you are so good, so 
kind to every one who suffers that I thought it most 
likely you would approve my profiting by your teach- 


Lady Talbot winced under the innocent reproof. 

“ You are right, child. You haverather becomemy 
teacher,” she said, at length. “Go and do as your 
own sweet spirit dictates, and tend this unfortunate 
sufferer till more fitting aid arrives. Far be it from 
me to have his death at my door.” 

Eunice bent forward and pressed her fresh lips on 
the lady’s brow. 

“You are so good, so unselfish—like an angel,” 
she exclaimed, enthusiastically. ‘No, I can never, 
never care for any one as I do for you, my best and 
kindest friend. I will come back the first instant I 
can.” 

She lightly bounded from the room, while her pa- 
troness remained with closed eyes anda discontented 
look on her delicate features, 

It was an evil spirit that thus distorted the mental 
vision of the lone widow of Sir Gilbert Talbot, but 
the jealousy of the childless woman might perhaps 
be pardoned from her natural thirst for the first and 
tenderest love of one whom she was learning to re- 
gard as a daugiiter. 

Meanwhile, Eunice sped lightly and swiftly to the 
invalid’s room, and, after a soft tap at the door, 
entered the sick chamber, 

Tho invalid appeared to have regained conscious- 
ness in a measure, for his dim eyes lighted up feebly 
as he saw the girl approach. 

“ You are indeed an angel,” he said, “ to return to 
me, poor miserable suferer. Do not leave me till I 
am dead, sweet messenger of pity.” 

“You will not die, you will get better, only you 
must be very quiet and not talk. A doctor has been 
sent for, and everything nécessary will be done for 


you; but if you be uot still and silent I shall leave 
you to your servant's care,” she replied, with a tone 
and look that deprived the words of one particle of 
harshness. 


“No, no! Stay, and I will be as a child,” he an- 
swered, pleadingly, and Eunice sat down by his 
couch, then, drawing a little table towards her that 
stood near the pillow, she began to apply such 
‘simple remedies as the contents afforded. 

A refreshing essence from a gold-stoppered scent- 
bottle, a kind of Oriental fan, and a cordial which 
she rightly judged was taken from a medicine-chest, 
stood on the rudely formed stand, and Eunice did 
her best to refresh and reanimate the drooping 
sufferer with these simple aids. She smoothed the 
soft pillow, arranged the heavy curtains, bathed the 
dry skin, and fanned the gasping lips, till at length 
she had the satisfaction of perceiving a kind of calm 
steal over the pained features, and that the breath 
came more softly and easily from the labouring chest. 

“It appears to me that you have forestalled me in 
a measure, young lady,” said a pleasant voice near, 
and Eunice, starting round, saw Doctor Bayle, Lady 
Talbot's physician, who had entered the room too 
noisslessly to attract her notice from the invalid. 

“T was so afraid. He seemed so ill that I thought 
be might die before you came,” she answered, apolo- 
getically. 

But the worthy doctor interrupted her with a hand 
laid kindly on her shoulder, and a significant nod. 

“IT hope not: perhaps there is no such danger. 
But run away, petite, and I will soon see what there 
is to expect for this unlucky wanderer.” 

Eunice quickly glided away, but either the voices 
or the soft rustle of her garments roused the patient 
from his light doze. 

“Where is she?—tell her to come back. She 
promised not to leave me,” he muttered, hoarsely. 
“T cannot get better without her; she is an angel 
come to cure me.” 

“ Yes, yes, quite true; she will cure you, but she 
is gone for some fresh charm,” answered the doctor, 
with a half-comical, half-pitying shrug. “If you 
keep still, and answer my questions, I will fetch her 
back, but if you be rebellious you will not see her 
more.” 

This was indeed a desperate case of fever, which 
had, from some unexplained cause, prostrated the 
whole system, and now seemed to be devouring the 
very centre of life and energy—the noble but now 
disordered brain. 

“Poor fellow, poor fellow—a very near touch, 





He is about right; it would well-nigh take an angel 
to cure him, and I suspect I shall have to enlist that 
little Psyche into my service. However, we shall 
see—we shall see!” 

The physician called the servant, and managed to 
extract from him some of the facts of the case. 

“His master had been to see his cousin, an Eng- 
lish milord, who lived somewhere in the East, and 
was returning to England when the fever came on. 
He supposed he had caught it by travelling in the 
burning sun in order to get home by a certain time, 
as he was, he believed, a great avocat, and had some 
cause to plead in the courts before Christmas,” 

This was all Doctor Bayle could ascertain, as the 
domestic was only engaged for this present journey, 
and with this limited information he was obliged to 
take his measures. 

His first care was to visit Lady Talbot, and in- 
form ber of the state of matters. 

“You see, my dear lady, the poor fellow’s life 
hangs—lI can scarcely say by a thread—but on the 
mere component parts of a thread, and the slightest 
distress or anxiety of mind would settle the matter. 
He has taken a capricious fancy to your little protégée, 
and I would therefore beg of you to allow her to be 
in his sight from time to time, while a regular and 
more experienced nurse can really attend him. It 
will not be for long, I believe ; and I greatly fear that 
we shall but smooth his last hours by humouring the 
fancy.” 

“ Of course in such circumstances I cannot refuse,” 
returned the lady, with a slight asperity in her tone, 
“ But, as you know, I am peculiarly circumstanced 
myself. The old and faithful maid who usually 
waits upon me is too completely invalided to be of 
any use, and I cannot possibly have strangers about 
me.” 

“Well, well, we must compromise matters,” re- 
turned the doctor. “Perhaps Miss Lisle and the 
nurse can manage to attend on you and the sufferer 
between them, and this same valetudivarian maid of 
yours will be none the worse for a little rousing; I 
don’t believe there is much the matter with her 
really except waywardness and nervousness. Now 
I will go and see whether the nurse has arrived.” 

Dr. Bayle left the room, perhaps to prevent a more 
open display of his dissatisfaction, and Lady Talbot 
sank back on her cushions in a provokingly mingled 
state of displeasure and self-reproach, that was far 
from favourable to Eunice’s interests or to her own 
peace of mind. 

‘So I understand, my lady, that this young person 
is to be taken from your service to wait on a strange 
gentleman,” said Mrs. Rainforth, entering the room 
with the slow and languid step she had not yet laid 
aside, “Of course your ladyship knows best, and, 
thank Heaven, I can crawl about a bit; and so long 
as you are in need of me, and can put up with me 
in my present state, it is a privilege to be in waiting 
on you again; for I must say I never do like inter- 
lopers and strangers, for my part, my lady.” 

“T am sorry to tax your strength, my good Rain- 
forth,” replied Lady Talbot, warming to her old at- 
tendant as she received the somewhat welcome 
homage ; “ but of course I cannot take the responsi- 
bility of refusing anything that may tend to the re- 
covery of this gentleman, more especially as he is 
related to an old friend of Sir Gilbert. It is astrange 
fancy that he has taken to this young girl.” 

‘Very strange indeed, my lady, as one cannot but 
say. She seems to try to get on in the world in this 
way, my lady: First she nurses your ladyship, and 
gets into your kind and generous service just be- 
cause I was unlucky enough to be laid aside, my lady ; 
then she puts herself forward in what I call a very 
unbecoming way fora young girl, and must leave you 
—most ungratefully, any one would say—to go and 
attend on asick gentleman. I am quite disgusted my- 
self with such ways, my lady, and can’t endure for 
you to be imposed on, so gracious and condescending 
as you are. It’s not for me, of course, to speak, but I 
can’t contain myself when I feel so indignant, and I 
so devoted to your ladyship.” 

“Hush, hush, Rainforth! we must not be too se- 
vere,” said Lady Talbot, reprovingly, though a smile 
of irrepressible gratification rewarded the zealous 
burst of her domestic. “A short time will tell the 
result, and serve to test the real character and feel- 
ings of this young person. Should I see any reasowt 
to be dissatisfied with her, rely on it I shall not keep 
her near me, Rainforth, though my word is pledged 
for her safety and future well-being. Do you know 
whether the person who attended you can be 
found?” 

“T have no doubt of it, my lady; and—yes—ah, 
I thought I could not be mistaken. There she is 
with Andrew, my lady, looking just as pale and grave 
as when she was nursing me; I don’t believe she 
ever could be different, at a wedding or a funeral, 
az one may say. Yes, they are come into the house 





now, my lady!” and Rainforth drew back from the 


window where she had been standing. “I should 
think surely Miss Eunice will not be wanted now, 
unless indeed Sister Monica teaches her to be like 
herself. If she is so fond of nursing sick people, I 
don’t see that she can do better, especially as she 
doesn’t seem to have any natural ties, my lady.” 

“IT shall make what arrangements I think proper, 
Rainforth, as to Miss Lisle,” was the reply, * when 
the danger to this gentleman is once over ; but, what- 
ever may be my ideas or decisions, I do not wish to 
be wearied with any more of your jealous complaints. 
Now give me that book, and desire Andrew to come 
to me when he has established this good sister fairly 
in Mr. Mordant’s room.” 

Mrs. Rainforth had certainly not exaggerated the 
truth when she described Sister Monica’s unchanging 
mien. Had there been e spell over her features and 
movements they could scarcely have been more un- 
varying when under the eyes of others, though it was 
dificult to imagine that those splendid eyes, those 
patient, sad lips, could not express deep and sensitive 
feelings. 

As she entered the sick-chamber she gave one 
quick glance round, till her look rested on the young 
figure of Eunice, half-crouching on a low ottoman 
near the bed. 

“Ig that the invalid’s sister ?”’ she asked, turning 
to Andrew, who was cautiously peeping into the 
darkened apartment. 

**No; only a young person my lady brought with 
her. The doctor wished her to stay here till you 
came,” was the half-whispered response; and the 
nurse quickly walked forward into the room. 

* Are you not afraid, my child ?” she said, standing 
close by the girl’s low seat, and gazing mournfully 
at the fever-flushed and restless form on the couch, 

““No—oh, no; not afraid, only so sorry,” replied 
the girl. ‘He isso very—very ill,and I thirk he 
mistakes me for some one he loves. He seems to 
prefer my giving him what he ought to take, and 
Doctor Bayle said I was to remain till you came.” 

“Do you wish to go now?” asked the nurse. 

“No—I—that is—if you think I can-do any good 
I will stay ; but perhaps you would not like it,” she 
added, her eyes encountering the earnest examina- 
tion of the sister. 7 

“ My child, I have but one duty in life, to devote 
myself to the sick and sufferiug. If your presence 
can avail to quiet this poor suiferer’s ravings, it is a 
Christian act to remain ; if not, this is no place for 
one young, and loved, and happy.” 

“ But I am not so very happy,” said Eunice, tears 
springing in her eyes; “and I have no one to grieve 
much for me if I were ill or dead.” 

“ Then you have no mother?—but I need not ask, 
a mother could not have parted with so fair a child,” 
murmured Sister Monica, sadly. 

“Oh, yes, I have; and it is ungrateful and wrong 
of me to speak thus,” returned the girl. “It was 
for my good, I know, that she allowed me to leave 
her when Lady Talbot wished to take charge of me; 
only,” she added, “she never seemed to love me so 
very much that it would make her unhappy to be 
without me, or I would never have left her—never!” 

“ Was it your own wish then ?” resumed the sister. 

“Perhaps. I wanted so much to learn more, and 
see all the beautiful things and places I had read 
about, and it was very lonely where I lived,” replied 
the girl. 

“Yes, yes—the common story. Youth panting to 
break forth from the quiet haven and encounter the 
storms of life,” said the sister, sighing. ‘ Poor 
child. Heaven grant you may never long for your 
monotonous home. But it is not for me tocast 
shadow on your brightness,” she added. “Only be 
good, and Heaven will support you even as it has 
given me patience and strength to endure through 
long years of suffering. Now, my child, to our 
duties.” 

The presence of one of experience and familiarity 
with all the details of a sick-room quickly gave 
anew aspect to the chamber, and Eunice felt a 
security aud hope for the recovery of the invalid 
springing up in her heart at every quiet arrange- 
ment of this new companion in her task. 

Yet Sister Monica kept in the background when the 
patient betrayed any awakening from his troubled 
stupor, and gave Eunice the task of administering 
both medicine or refreshment, 

“He knows you; he must not be agitated by 4 
fresh face,” she said as Eunice instinctively drew 
back from the office... “* Let it be so.” 

The girl did not dream of resisting. There was & 
quiet influence in the sister’s very stillness and ab- 
sence of visible emotion peculiarly powerful with one 
so impressionable and ardent. It appeared as if an at- 
mosphere of repose, scarcely of earth, was around this 
singular and lonely woman. Eunice was too young 
to speculate on the cause, but she quietly yielded her- 
self up to the tranquil spell, 

(To be continued.) 
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CLARE ORMOND. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

CLaAup14’s face was smiling, but it changed slightly 
as she glanced at the open casket. She exclaimed, 
in genuine surprise: 

“Is it possible that Mrs. Adair has given you the 
jewels that were purchased as a bridal gift for her 
grand-daughter? I had no idea she would ever bear 
to see them worn by any other person.” 

Clare involuntarily pushed them away from her. 

“Tf they belonged to that unfortunate girl, I am 
sure they will bring evil fortune to me, beautiful as 
they are,” she impetuously said. 

“TI should risk it at any rate,” replied Claudia, 
lightly. ‘ But what do you. know of her for whom 
they were designed? Have you heard her tragic 
story?” 

“Only that she was drowned on the eve of her 
marriage. Poor girl! what a fate! and how sad it 
aust have been to leave this beautiful home—to give 
up all the joy and hope of life when it was at its 
brightest !” 

_ Claudia’s lip curled, and there was something hard 
in her voice as she said: 

“You would spare your sentimental pity if you 
knew the truth. That young girl had no joy in life, 
and many have doubted if she did not voluntarily 
give it up in preference to marrying the man her 
grandmother had selected as her husband.” 

“Oh, this is terrible!” exclaimed Clare. ‘‘ Was 
my aunt so immovable? Was the man she had 
chosen for Laura so repulsive to her that—that she 
did so wicked a thing rather than marry him ?” 

“Mind, Idid not say she did destroy herself; I 
only repeated the surmises of others. You will not 
think her lover repulsive, for you know and like 
him, and so doI. But Laura Adair was desperately 
in love with another man, and one version of the 
story is that she was escaping with him on a stormy 
night, when the boat was upset, and both she and 
her lover perished. She certainly did, for her body 
was found and buried in the graveyard belonging to 
this place.” 

“ You say I know the man who—who stood between 
that poor girl and happiness, You must be mistaken, 
Miss Coyle. I know no gentleman here except Mr. 
Clifford and his son.” 

“ Precisely—and it was the elder man who wished 
to marry Mrs, Adair’s heiress ; he drove her to de- 
struction by his persistence, although he must have 
known that Laura Adair had no love for him.” 
Clare regarded the speaker with dilating eyes. 




















[4 FAMILY HISTORY. ] 


“Are you sure of this, Miss Coyle? You were 
not living here at that time, and you may have been 
misinformed. I scarcely think that Mr. Clifford could 
act as you declare he did.” 

“No, I was not living here, it is true, but Mona 
told me the story, and I have no ‘reason to doubt its 
truth. Mr. Clifford is a fair average man, I suppose, 
but he wanted the money and this beautiful home. 
Laura Adair was not handsome, and she was nearly 
thirty, but forthree years she had insisted on marry- 
ing a man so far beneath her in social position that, 
to save her, her grandmother patched up an engage- 
ment between her manager, who is her husband’s 
nephew, and the rebellious girl, You know what 
the end was—she was drowned in trying to effect 
her escape.” 

cee closed the jewel case, and, with a shudder, 
said: 

“These are very beautiful, but if they were pur- 
chased for that poor girl I am sure they will bring 
evilto me. It is hard for me to believe that my aunt 
or Mr. Clifford would either of them have drfven her 
to such extremity. He seems as kind and thoughtful 
concerning me as if I were his daughter.” 

Claudia smiled. 

“ He understands his own interests, I fancy. You 
are the probable heiress now, and, to use a vulgar 
proverb, Mr. Clifford knows ‘ on which side his bread 
is buttered.’ Of course he will try to please you in 
every possible way. As to Mrs. Adair, her one 
thought was the salvation of her last descendant from 
a union with a dissipated and worthless man whom 
she met at some watering-place. From all I could 
learn of her, Miss Adair was dull and wilful; her 
grandmother had little comfort or pride in her, and 
she would have been glad to see her safely married 
to her cousin.” 

“ But if the poor girl recoiled from the match, it 
was cruel in both of them to urge it upou her,” cried 
Clare, indignantly. “I should think that remorse 
would haunt them for ever.” 

Claudia shrugged her shoulders. 

“T have seen no indication of any such feeling. 
Mrs, Adair had recovered from the shock before I 
came here; and as to Mr. Clifford, he is ready to play 
the same game again, if hecan secure himself against 
expulsion frem this place when the old lady dies.” 

Clare grew pale as death. 

“ You—you cannot mean that——” 

Her voice died away m a husky murmur. 

“ That is exactly what Ido mean. You have been 
brought hither to take the place of that drowned girl, 
on the condition that you prove pliable in Mr. Clif- 
ford’s hands. If you eventually refuse to bear his 
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name, you will be sent back to your parents with @ 
trifling provision for them, and left to the obscurity 
from which he chiefly influenced the old lady to draw 
you for a season.” 

Clare lifted her head, and a faint flush came into 
her face as she said: 

“You spoke vaguely about bearing his name, 
Claudia. I—lIam too young to think of Mr. Clifford 
as a possible lover; and—and he may be manwu- 
vring in the interests of his son.” 

“ And you think, for the sake of this noble inherit- 
ance, that the handsome, ill-tempered Jasper might 
be accepted as your husband without much reluctance 
on your part. My dear, he has no more feeling than 
the stones he is so fond of ; and if he were to step 

down from his pedestal, and show any desire to make 
himself agreeable to you, you would see how quickly 
his father would interfere. Mr. Clifford makes a 
great parade of affection for his son, but he intends tc 
be master of Riverdale himself, and if you will not 
give him the right to it as your husband he will find 
other means to gain his ends.” 

“ But—but does Mrs. Adair understand and abet 
his plans? Canit be true that she has brought me 
hither to sacrifice me to a man old enough to be my 
father? And if I refuse will she consign my family 
to poverty again, after awakening in us such hopes 
from her liberality ?” 

“T am fond of Mrs. Adair, but she isa hard woman, 
and a very capricious one, She has taken a great 
fancy to you, but no one can tell how long it will 
last. If you thwart her she will be quite capable of 
disappointing all the hopes she has awakened. Mr. 
Clifford has claims on her property which descended 
to him from his uncle, though Mr, Adair left all he 
had to the entire control of bis wife. She cannot 
bear the idea of dividing the estate, though she 
wishes to do justice to the Cliffords. In her wisdom, 
or the lack of it, she has devised a plan to bring you 
here, and make your favour depend on your accept- 
ance of the name of Clifford.” 

Clare remembered the warning she had received 
against the speaker, but Claudia spoke in so assured 
a tone that she could not doubt the truth of her 
statements. Still she mistrusted her sincerity to- 
wards herself, and thought it best to act on the de- 
fensive. 

With a faint smile she tried to speak lightly : 

“The name is a very pretty one, and if it were 
offered by the son I might be induced to accept it. 
I wonder it did not occur to my aunt that such a 
plan might be more easy of accomplishment than the 
one you have just djsclosed. I think Jasper has 


, more sensibility than you give him credit for, and if 
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I set my cap at him, his father would, for very shame, 
forbear to interfere between us.” 

‘You are charmed by his handsome person, as 
most people are; but wken you know him as well as 
I do you will think his father,a safer match-for you 
than he would be. Moreover, by encouraging Jasper 

ou will risk the favour of Mrs. Adair. “When.she 

as set her heart ona thing she is very tenacious. 
If you set yourself in opposition to her wishes there 
is no telling what she may do.” 

Clare sat silent a few moments, thinking over.what 
had passed between herself.and “Mr. Clifford. She 
could not give up all belief in him at once at the 
bidding of the very woman of whose arts »/he had 
warned her to beware. She finally ssid: 

“It is very painful.to find myself in.such a posi- 
tion as I occupy in this\house. “I have too little ex- 
perience to guide myself ,aright,.6o I think -the best 
plan for me will be to drift with the tide and trust 
to Providence to bring me to a.safehaven. If I can 
win my aunt's affections, I can induce her to think 
more of my happiness than of the disposition ..of 
money:” 

“That shows,how little you'know of Mrs. Adair. 
I do not think she could rest quietly:in her grave if 
she could know :that her estate was dismembered 
after her death. Sheis a monomaniac on that sub- 
ject. You will be the heiress of all or of none. 
From her personal. property she may give your 
mother a few thousands:to place her above actual 
want, but you will be diagraced and get nothing if 
you attempt.to prove to; her that your happiness is 
to be. considered befere her will.” 

Clare euddenly. gaid : 

** Lwish,\Miss Coyle, that you would-not speakito 
me, again of my aunt.and her-peecnliarities. If I am 
to get on-well, with herat all, | must beleftito,act my 
natural character before her, without ‘fearsef offend- 
ing against her prejudices. If I have, comstantly 
before.myeyes the dread that Iam running-eeynter 
to her wishes, things caunot go on smoothhy jbe- 
tween us,” 

Claudia feltthat she was bafiled,, buteheernestly 
said: 2 

“Pardon mo if my interest in you led me farther 
than, perhaps, I should have gone. I am not par- 
tial to the Cliffords, because I clearly see the motives 
which influence them. They would do anything to 
secure the possession of this estate at Mrs. Adair’s 
death. When I first came hither the old lady, as is 
usual with her, took a desperate fancy tome, and she 
thought for a while that if a match could, be brought 
about between Mr. Clifford and myself, she would set 
aside the claims of her own relations aud settle her 
property on us, He entered into her plans, and. tried 
to carry them into effect, but Leould not bring my- 
self to encourage his advances.” 

Clare remembered that Mr, Clifford had told her 
that at one time he had been fasciuated by Miss Coyle, 
an she naively said; 

“| wonder you could not fancy him, with such in- 
ducements too. He is stilla very handsome man, 
and his manners are excellent.” 

“ Yes—many would have been tempted ; but I had 
a safeguard in my loveforanother. Lam betrothed, 
and when my lover has secured a fortune he has 
reason to believe will fall to him in the next year or 
two I shall go back to my native land with him as 
his wife.” 

Clare was interested, as most young girls are in a 
love story, and she said ; 

“Of course you could not be-false to your lover, 
@ven to please my aunt. Is his fortune involved in a 
‘awsuit? If it is, l hope he will succeed in winning it.” 

“No. There are two lives that are in the way at 
present, but one of them is that of a very old person, 
and the other a feeble girl, whose life is not worth a 
year’s purchase,” 

Claudia found a strange pleasure in speaking thus 
to the innocent victim who was to be offered up at 
the shrine of her avaricious lover. 

Clare asked many questions, which she answered 
till weary of them, and she then said: 

“ You have forgotten all about your jewels. That 
set of opals cost some hundreds of pounds, and it .is 
well worth takingcare of. Come with me, and I will 
show you the picture of the girl for whom they were 
purchased as a bridal gift.” 

“ I did not know there was a portrait of her here, 
though I really know very little about anything 
here yet, I shall be glad to see the siiadow of poor 
Laura.” 

Miss Coyle led the way across the hall and entered 
a suite of apartments, two of which were elegantly 
fitted up as a parlour and sitting-room; a third one 
opened from them, smaller in size, and more plainly 
furnished, Between the two windows hung a large 
frame covered with a black curtain. 

Claudia threw open the shutters, swept aside the 
ourtain, and Clare looked on the insignificant, almost 
repulsive features of the unfortunate Laura. 


The artist had done his best to make a fine picture. 
In the background Riverdale was,seen, and .the 
heiress was represented standing ,on +the,lawn,.svith 
a large Newfoundland dog cnoughethat her-feet. The 
figure was well posed, but it:hadpone wd aa an gen 
dignity for,which the deqaivans of the’ race 
had been so celebrated. It .as short,heavy, and 
ill made, and the head and face,were in. keepingewith 
it. The features were coarsely;monlided, theeyes.of 
a pale, watery blue, and the hair light#laxen. “The 
expression was that of a froward, intractable child, 
though the original could not have been less.than 
twenty-five years old when the-portrait. was painted. 

When Clare had looked atjit for a few momepis 
Migs Cayle asked : 

tWibatalo you think of theyman who wanted.ench 
p reman-as that for his wife? Look at that lew 
doerehend, that silly mouth. Whata life one would 
lead with such a creatureas that!” 

“She was not handsome, certainly, These features 
do net- resemble any of the portraits.in the hall.” 

“No, indeed. Mona says she: was like her mother, 
whom Andrew Adair became acquainted with and 
married during his disreputable career. He was very 
ewild, as yon have heard, perhaps, and he died young. 
He left tie child to his mother, and she accepted the 
charge.” 

“ With-the intense love of beauty-my -aunt:hasiit’ 
must. have been almost paisiul«to.ber to have tha 
face constantly near her. I havegenply,sceen,oneithat, 
impressed me so disagreeably.” . 
about her, if I have been truly isfggmed. Sheayas! 
dull almost to —s marie : Violent amdungevern~ 
able temper, and she would even tuske ‘her-grand- 
mother apuhe before her at times. (Qs 
‘Mrs. Adair wished Mr, Clifford to\qpareyjher was: 
that)he might help to keep her in order” 


the face.of Jasper, wearing a Peed pie eee 
passed across the open space, and v: oplaost: 
engely 0° it was seen, 

him,.and she sstately-thagght: j 

‘He overheard that.aseertion,and,: itiamettrme, | 
he will seek an opportunity to vindicate his father. ‘I 
am very glad that Miss Coyle did not observe him.” 

As can be seen, Claudia had changed her tactics. 
Not daring :to interfere directly with Mrs. Adair’s 
plans, she thought it safer to inspire ‘the mind of 
Clare with distrust towards Mr. Clifford,and toalarm 
her by representing him as an.aspirant to. her future 
favour. 

If she, with the natural timidity of a young girl; 
recoiled from the paternal efforts of her elderly ad- 
mirer to win on herregard, Claudia’s. purpose would 
be served: by keeping ihem apart; thus weakening 
the interest Mr. Clifford felt for :the young crea- 
ture whose ouly safety lay in the protection he could 
afford her. 

Subtle as Catherine de Medici, Claudia’s motto 
was, “ Divide and conquer,” and if she could produce 
discord between those three whose interest .lay in 
union, she believed she could easily attain .the end 
for which she laboured. 

Her further comments on the person and history of 
Laura Adair were cat short by a summons:to read 
to her patroness, and she reluctantly left Clare to: her 
own devices. 

The-walls of the house were immensely thiek, and 
all the windows had wide, low seats in them, many 
of which were cushioned. Clare bad taken a fancy 
to this simply furnished room because it reminded 
her of the humble home from which she had so 
lately come, and she sat down in one of the recesses, 
again opened the case containing the opals, and sat 
watching the flickering shades of light and colour 
that swept over them, thinking far less.of them than 
of the story of the unfortunate girl who had been 
their first possesser, 

Jasper, who had been wandering through the 
grounds for the last hour, again drew near:the win- 
dow, and stood for several moments watching the 
bowed hea! and thoughtful face of the .young girl 
before he ventured to speak to her. 

When he did so she started, flushed deeply, and 
a strange questioning expression came into: er eyes, 
— he had quickness enough to understand and 
reply to, 

“You are pondering over the extraordinary state- 
ment I accidentally overheard Miss Coyle make to 
you not long ago. I hope you will believe that I 
had no intention of eavesdropping. I was surprised 
to see these windows open, and came towards them 
just in time to catch a few words from the fair 
Claucia which intimately concern the good name of 
my father.” 

“ Then it is not true that Mr. Clifford would have 
forced that poor girl to marry him that he might get 
her fortune?” Clare asked, eagerly. ‘ Oh, I hope it 
is not true that the unhappy creature drowned her- 





“ Oh, her ugliness was the leastgigagreesble-thing past 
itpee) 


audia had turned her back to the.ayinder, amd’ |.anything whieh oan.vielat 







cbhat: 


“Oh, what a Coyle is here!” exclaimed Jasper, in 
serio-comic indignation. “I think my good angel, 


-or-more probably yours, directed my steps here this 


morning, Miss Ormond. I hope you believe my 
father incapable of such baseness,as he seems to have 
been accused of to you. I should only need to look 
in his face to clear him from every imputation of 
possible meanness.” 

Olare flushed, and¢timidly,said : 

“Do not blame me forilistening jto sugh/details of 


family history as must possess interest for me. 
I—I—did not willingly give cron fy things 
Miss Coyle said of your father. | indeed I 


should be.very sorry tojbelieveibalf,of them. 


“Or the other half :either;” ,eaid ites drily. 
{ 


“Tf it will be no breach of. Id like 
‘to hear what new phase “Migs /fe@mance con- 
cerning my father shas “Bheothas a vivid 
imagination, but J:think will be 
—. worth your ithe fiction 
ir narrater} f 

‘The young. pre vam #tovhis face. 
and said, inweply: 

“Tam sure.you stitkeet {Mifford, so 
far as your ‘father: t asking me 
to betray to.you whatihas Ween Miss Coyle 


| me, 
was intended-for. 


Jasper looked at her for a mementinieilenee. He 
was thinking bead hers 


waving 
i iif to throw 
its brightness upon: her. 

| (Clare ae ee eyes as 
(postage of; (Ofhis glance. 

‘ a : 
“*T wes wrong, (Qymamdyto ask you to do 
oevn sense of honour. 


has been saying to 
toythis room to look at 
‘ overheard her assertion 
Mrs. an. r to marry my cousin 
sthat :he might help to keep her in order. 
*From-that-elue ‘Lean imagine the rest. She has as- 
serted that he was anxious to makea dull, half-witted 
woman his wife for the sake of the wealth he covets. 
Is it not so?” 
Clare’bent her head in assent, but she would not 





il can easily div ine. what, 





speak, 

Pr Now let me‘tell you the plain -truth concerning 
Laura Adair, She was not-too young for my-father, 
and the old lady was most anxious to-induce him to 
marry her, that she might be saved from throwing 
herself away on a-worthless adventurer named 
Clifton, whom she-met while travelling. “You see, the 
similarity in the names may'kave misled Miss Coyle.” 

“ Yes—and your father had nothing to do with her 
sad fate?” was the eager response. 

“ Laura certainly did not drown herself ‘to-escape 
from him, because no temptation offered by Mrs, 
Adair could induce him, for a moment, to think of 
accepting her grand-daughter as his wife. It-was dis- 
covered that the young lady carried on a clandéstine 
correspondence with Clifton, and measures were taken 
to buy him off. He was needy; he really cared 
nothing for the poor girl, and a few hundred pounds 
induced him to go away. 

“ Finding herself deserted, Laura, after her ‘first 
rage and grief were over, concluded to take a husband 
of her grandmother's selection. As my father would 
not listen te her arguments in favour of a anion be- 
tween himself and her heiress, Mrs. Adair finally 
chose the son of an old friend of her own, with whom 
she thought her grand-daughter would be safe, 

‘Edgar Western was a -plodding, easy-tempered 
man, fond of money, though not miserly. He had 
known Miss Adair from childhood, and in his estima- 
tion all her defects were atoned for by the fortune 
of which she would one day be the mistress, The 
match was arranged by the elders, and both parties 
consented. Preparations for the wedding were com- 
menced, and the bride-elect seemed perfectly satisfied 
with the fate in store for her. 

“More than a year had elapsed since Olifton dis- 
appeared, and no interference from him was appre- 
hended. But he heard of what was going on, came 
to the neighbourhood, and'found means to send a let- 
ter to Miss Adair asking her to meet him once more 
before she became the wife of another. 

“On a stormy night she went out for that purpose. 
It is supposed that he persuaded her to elope with 
him, for they set out to cross the river in an open 
boat. Since that night Clifton has never been heard 
of, and two days later the body of the unfortunate 
girl was found washed up on the shore many miles 
below here.” 

“And the man ?—may he not have murdered her?” 
asked Olare, excitedly. 

“ No one believes that he did. Every possible in- 





self to escape from him.” 


quiry was made; the boat was found floating on the 
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river, turned bottom upwards. It was ascertained 
that Clifton could not swim, and the inference was 
that both had perished, though his body was never 
found.” 

After a pause Clare said: 

“What a sad story! ‘It completely refutes Miss 
Coyle’s assertions, and I am glad_you have told me.” 

“It is fortunate for you: that I found the oppor- 
tunity. Since you know how Clandia cau pervert the 
trath, you will not:again be likely. to.give credence 
to any concerning my father or. myself that 
she may-make,” 

“I promise you that; I will,beon.my guard.” 

“Thank you, _.Have-confidence in my. father, for 
he is.your best friendihere. He has no designs on 
Mrs. Adair’s fortune; none on-her heiress, believe 
me.” 

Clare blushed:deeply,:and drew the open jewel- 
case towards her, aslight:tremor ‘of agi frus- 
trating her attempts: to fasten it. 

Jasper said : 

“That isa rare set of ornaments. Yowmust be a 
great favourite of the old lady, since she’ has given 
you the gems she designed for her grand-daughter. 
They were never given to’ her though, ‘for they did 
not arrive till after'she disappeared.” 

“Oh, I am-so glad of-that! ‘I thought:they-had 
been in Miss Adair’s possession.” 

“] daresay Claudia tried to disgust you with them 
by telling you that. ‘Did she not also say that opals 

_are considered unlucky for the wearer?” 

“I was thinking of that. myself- when Miss Coyle 
joined me in the hall. Ihave read about the super- 
stition. Do you. think there is anything in it?” 

“Tt can be only-a poetic fancy. .luwhat month 
were you born, Miss Ormoud ?” 

“In October. Why do. yeuask? Has. that any- 
thing to. do with my: epals ?” 

“Yes, more than youthink, Hechmenth has its 
own peculiar gem. . Qotober has \two—aqua-marine, 
which signifies;misfortane,;so you must:not wear 
them ; opal also belongs to.that month,and its: sig- 


nification is bope. ‘Lherefore { think -you-may safely |'f 


deck yourself with your beautifal gift.” 

“IT.am so glad to knowthat. And diamonds— 
what month do ‘they belong ‘to, and what do they 
mean ?” 

“Innocence; and their sparkling ‘beauty aptly 
typifies the month of April.” 

“Oh, thank-you. “What is-yourgem ?” 

Jasper -pointedto the studs in the bosom of his 
shirt, in which were small turquoise stones, and re- 
plied: 

“These are emblematic of ‘December, and «mean 
success.” 

“Tam glad to hear that. Youre so good to:me 
that I heartily wish you suecessrin all you may un- 
dertake.” 

“Thank you,” said Jasper, with.a beaming smile. 
“ But here comes Claudia, again, so..I-will take my- 
self away. Remember your pladge.” 

She uvodded her head, and the next .moment he 
was gone. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
CLAUDIA came into the room -seoretly:raging, but, 
she smiled, and said: 


sence, 1 saw Jasper flirting with -you -through the 
window. Why did he: runaway at my approach?” 

“ Perhaps he has fownd out that you heve no par- 
ticular liking for him,” -said Clare, maliciously, and 
thought to please you best by retreating.” 

“I seareely gave him -eredit for so much penetra- 
tion,” said Claudia, drily. ‘“I have little cause to 
be fond of him; and when-yeu bave found bim out 
you will have no more ‘faith ‘in him than I have. 
What brought kim here, I wonder, at this hour of 
the morning? Did he explain to you how he came 
to be near this room'?”’ 

“He said he saw the windows,open, and he came 
to see who was in here.” 

“ And he stayed to talk nonsense with you. It is 
something new for Jasper to show interest in a young 
lady. I wonder if he is meditating the treachery of 
trying to supplant. his father.” 

“| hardly think he .will attempt anything of the 
kind,” was the quiet reply. “He has been explain- 
ing to me the siguificauce of gems, and I found it 
very interesting.” 

**What may opals and diamonds mean ?” 

“ Hope and innocence,” said Clare, taking the ring 
belonging to the set from the casket, and slipping it 
on her finger. “ With such a talisman as that I 
ought to be able to defy-all malice and uacharitable- 
ness. Don't you think. so, Claudia?” 

* You are not likely to encounter either here, un- 
less it is through «the ‘evil influence of ‘Mr. Clifford 


gets husky very svon, and I hate to hear fine speeches 
.cronked out.as ifthe :hero was at his.last gasp. I[ 
{like all. Glandia's performances better than her read- 
“You have found pleasant employment in-my-ab-| |)img.” 


my voice isnot clear. She got angry with me, and 
asked me what I had been doing with myself that I 
wasas hoarsevas a raven. She has no sympathy 
with any-ailments but her own.” 

“Tf you had told her that you were-ont late last 
night, on an errand. of benevolence, perhaps she 
would have excused you. ‘Of course I will go to her 
as soon'as I have put my presents away.” 

‘A sudden flash came into Claudia’s eyes, and she 
scanned the face of‘ the speaker keenly, half-amused 
at her unconscious satire, half-fearful that she sus- 
pected the nature of her meeting with her lover on 
the previous night, She quickly said: 

“ Of-course’Mrs. Adair knows nothing of that per- 
son. She would have a thousand absurd ‘fancies 
about ‘burglars’ if’ she knew of his coming’ here to 
ask aid from me. ‘I hope -you will give her no hint 
of his presence here last night. If you do she will 
have a guard of armed ‘men around the house fora 
month to come.’ 

“You may rely-on my discretion,” ‘said Clare, 
laughing ; and she escaped from’the room, ran up- 
stairs, locked up her jewels, and went to join her 
unt. 

Claudia stood for a moment looking after her, then 
threw herself upon'the-window'seat, muttering : 

“T thought I should have ‘an unformed, thought- 
‘less child to deal with ; but this girl is sharp, and she 
knows howto defend herself, Mr. Olifford has evi- 
dently put her on her guard, but'I will prove more 
than a match for them all yet. Jasper could not have 
been near enough to overhear my version of Laura 
Adair’s story, for I looked round carefully when I 
opened the windows and no one was in sight.” 

Thus reassuring herself; Clandia sank into a 
reverie, trying-vainly to arrangesome plan by which 
the future enjoyment of Mrs. Adair’s fortune could 
be*secured to herself and her lover without the ne- 
cessity of a marriage between Clare and ‘Spiers, with 
the tragic result he had foreshadowed. 

She cared very little as to what fate might befall 
the victim she was ready to ensnare, but she shrank 
rom possible conseq . for she had a supersti- 
tious belief in the old adage that “ murder will out.” 
Her jealous heart also raged at the thought that 
auother’wonian, younger than herself, and charming 
in men’s eyes, should, even for an hour, come be- 
tween herself and the man she so passionately loved. 

But no other ‘scheme could she devise; so she 
finally restored the room to its usual appearance, and 
went upstairs to'lie down, for her head was aching, 
and she felt herself at present unable to cope with 
the difficulties that surrounded her. 

In the meantime Clare had a very pleasant time 
with her aunt. She was a good reader, and she had 
-~ pasaiouate fondness dor. the style.of literature. which 
Mrs. Adair preferred. 

Every montha-package of books was sent to River- 
dale, and.the latest. works, were always found among 
them. 

At.twelve luncheon. for the old ‘ladywas brought 
in, and Clare was invited to remain and hare it with 
her. She kindly said.as they sat over the tray: 

“ You read charmingly, my dear. Olaudia’s voice 





“Then perhaps: you will permit me tocassume that 
duty, aunt. I shall beso happy to-be-of some use to 
ou,” 

The old lady fixedly regarded ‘her,-and, with a 
faint-sigh, said : 
“If LT could only believe that you will really care 
for me for myself, Clare, and not for what I can give 
you. At first I thought Claudia sincerely attached 
to me, but she was so willing to fall into my views 
with regard to herself and Jasper that I could not 
help thinking the fortune to be won by doing as I 
wished was the most she cared for.” 
“ Jasper!” repeated. Clare, with a strange feeling 
of annoyance at hearing his name coupled in this 
way with that of Miss Coyle, But she recalled the 
first words of her aunt, and more calmly went on: 
“ Pardon me, aunt, if | was-surprised into exclaimiog 
as I did. 1 will only speak of myself,.in reply to 
what you first. said. Iwill make no protestations to 
you, for you would have no right to believe them till 
you know me better. I have no one here to love 
but you, and your goodness to my parents has given 
you a warm place in my heart. I desire to be useful 
to you, because I cannot bear to eat the bread of idle- 
ness. If you will let me do what I can for you, 1 
shall feel as if I earned a right to be here.” 
“You have the right without earning it, child. 
This is the home of your mother’s family, and she 
and her children are all that are left of the old stock. 
You are too independent in your ideas, Clare; but if 





and his son, But lam forgetting my errand hither. 
Mrs. Adair wishes you to take my place as reader 
this morning. Iam suffering from a slight cold, aad 





you can serve me for love, I shail be glad to have you 
near me.” 





you choose; but let me think only of i 
for your own sake.” aby len eae 

“*T declare, child, you almost mate me believe that 
there issuch a thing in the world as disinterested- 
ness. Now about Claudia. You seemed astonished 
just now when I spoke of my views with regard to 
her and Jasper. It was a fancy of my own:to make 
a match between them, and give them all I bad to 
bestow—which, I admit, would have been very un- 
just to your family. She consented at once; but 
my young gentleman flared up, and declared that he 
woald be no party to any such iniquitous transaction, 
and I am sure he said'things of Olaudia that.she did 
not deserve.” 

“Do you think that Miss Coyle really wished to 
marry Jasper?” asked Clare. “already have the 
impression that she does not like him.” 

“Of course she doesn’t now when he has, put.such 
aslight upon her, But she was very sweet and win- 
ning to him till she found out that he would. not be 
tempted to enter intomy views,” 

“Then I think you should give him oredit for dis- 
interestedness, aunt ; few men would refuse so beau- 
tiful a woman as Miss Coyle, even without the addi- 
tional temptation of a large fortune. At least I think 
so 


a) You are perfectly right in that, my dear, and that 
is why Jasper’s conduct is so inexplicable to me. 
Claudia is a few years older than he, but she will re- 
tain her beauty even longer than a husband cares for, 
or notices how a wife looks.” 

“But perhaps something was wanting in Miss 
Coyle which Jasper values above mere beauty.” 

‘““My dear, men, as a rule, think more of a woman's 
charms than.they do of other and nobler gifts. 1 
don’t know why Jasper should set up a higher stan- 
dard than others, especially when he set himself in 
opposition to me in doing so. However, it is just as 
well as it is, for I am not so. much infatuated with 
Claudia as, l admit, 1 was at first.’ 

“Then you no longer wish such a marriage to take 
place?” 

Clare.spoke thus because the old lady,paused, and 
looked at her as if she expected some reply. With a 
smile that was inexplicable to her young companion, 
Mrs. Adair said: 

** No, indeed ; I am almost glad that Jasper was so 
obstinate, though I was angry enough with him at 
the time, and he has been in my black book ever 
since. Yousee, my dear, I have always had my own 
way all my life, and I don’t like to be thwarted when 
I have set my heart on a thivg.” 

Clare thought her very unreasonable to be glad 
that Jasper would not fall into her views, yet shuw 
coldness towards him because he had firmness to 
resist them, but she did not dare. to say so; and she 
began to fear that the task of pleasing this autocratic 
old dame would not be so easy after all. 

Finding that Clare did not speak, Mrs. Adair -went 
on: 

“ Jasper is my godson, and I could not get on with. 
out Richard Clifford to manage forme. He is an- 
other of those men who choose to have a will of their 
own, I think he ought to feel remorse when he re- 
members how much trouble he could have gaved me, 
and how obstinate he was in opposing my views. 
Has any one told you about that unfortunate girl, my 
grand-daughter ?” 

The question was so abrupt that, for.an instant, 
Clare did not know what reply to make. She flushed 
under the sharp eyes fixed on her, and Mrs, Adair 
went on: 

“TI see that your woman’s curiosity has led you to 
find out all you could about her. I suppose you 
have heard that she was drowned in that river flow- 
ing so tranquilly out yonder, and that I—I took her 
death as calmly as if she had.not been. the last. of my 
descendants.” 

“Oh,.no, aunt; no one referred to you at all, or 
spoke of your grief; that was taken for granted,” 
cried Clare, anxious to vindicate Jasper, though Mrs, 
Adair did not know that it was from him she had 
heard the true history of her grand-daughter. 

In a defiant tone the old lady went on: 

“It is trueall the same, whether it was spoken of 
or not. I shut myself up in my room, but it was not 
to grieve over the removal of her who had always 
been a thorn in my side so much has to conceal from 
others that I was not overwhelmed with affliction at 
my loss. Yousee lam frank with you, Clare, be- 
cause I wish you to understand me.” 

“T—I amafraid you are getting too much excited, 
aunt,” faltered her unwilling confidant. ‘‘ You know 
you were ill last night after talking so long with me.” 
“Tf I was, it does not follow that 1 am going to be 
ill again to-day,” snapped the old lady. “I have 
broached this theme now, and I am going to tell you 
the truth about it, that you may take warning, and 
not try to have your own way whether it pleases me 
or not, LIlike you, child, and, as short a time as I 
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from you more keenly than I did from Laura, though 
she was my son’s child,” 

“I will do my best to please you, aunt,” faltered 
the poor child, who, in her anxiety to propitiate the 
arbiter of her parents’ fortune, would have promised 
anything. 

“Oh! I daresay you think so now; but wait and 
see. Let me tell you about Laura. Her mother was 
ugly, coarse, commonplace, and what attraction my 
son, even with his depraved tastes, could have seen 
in her, I could never comprehend. I always had my 
doubts as to the legality of the marriage, for the wo- 
man came to me after my boy's death, with her child 
in her arms, and a certificate of marriage which might 
have been forged—which, from her subsequent 
career, I believe was forged. 

“‘T took the child, for she was all that was left to 
me of the son my indulgence had ruined. I pen- 
sioned the mother, on the condition that she should 
go away, never seek her daughter again, and resume 
her maiden name, Of course she consented, for she 
cared only for the money, which enabled her to live 
an idle and vicious life. 

“Oh! my pride—my pride was dragged in the 
dust by that woman’s conduct! But that was no- 
thing to the humiliations inflict: d on me by her child. 
Laura was the counterpart of Ler mother. There 
was not one trait in her that recalled the nobler race 
from which she sprang. She grew into womanhood 
a dull, ungainly, cross-grained creature, who morti- 
fied and annoyed me at every turn. How was it pos- 
sible for me to love such a being? to grieve over her 
death, tragic as it was?” 

There was a pause, which Clare made no effort to 
break, painful as it was to her. 

“Laura had a mania for travelling—constant 
change and fine dressing’amused her, and I was 
forced to parade that dullard at every fashionable 
place of resort as the heiress of the Beauforts. You 
can never understand what I suffered. 

“ To cap the climax, she fell in love with a hand- 
some, dandified man, who cared only for the fortune 
that would one day be hers, Fora long time the as- 
sociation went on, in spite of all I could do, and I 
lived in constant dread of an elopement. As money 
was Clifton’s object, he was finally bought off, and 
Laura let me choose ahusband for her. The first one 
I selected refused her flatly, and no wonder, for no 
man of any taste could have accepted her on any 
terms. I forgave him, though I was bitterly angry 
for a time. 

“Well, I at last found a man who was a fair match 
for my heiress, and his mental calibre was not so 
much above hers as to make him sensitive to Laura's 
defects. I groaned in spirit, as I felt that I was 
about to have two wooden heads to deal with in place 
of one, but i made up my mind to endure it. The 
end of it all was that an elopement with the banished 
lover was at last attempted, and in the storm of that 
night both were lust—the unprincipled runaway and 
her worthless lover. 

“ Do you think I had cause to grieve for her? No 
—a thousand times no. After the first shock was 
over, I felt as if a horrible incubus had been lifted 
from my life. Laura had tormented me, mortified me, 
and defied me in every possible way. It was better 
to stand alone in the world than to have a greedy, in- 
jolent cormorant taking measure of my days, and 
wondering why Heaven allowed me to linger solong 
on earth, when she wanted her inheritance to give to 
a wretched spendthrift, who, in a few years, would 
have brought to the hammer the fair lands that I 
love almost as a portion of mysclf.” 

Exhausted by the rapidity with which she had 
spoken, Mrs. Adair sank back, white and tremulous. 
She motioned for water, which Clare held to her 
lips. 

Mi Shall I ring for Mona ?” she asked, 

“ No—not till I have finished all I have to say to 
you. To-day I have the power to control myself, 
and I shall do it, I have brought you hither, Clare, 
to take the place of that unhappy girlof whom I have 
spoken so freely. You suit my taste, for you are 
charming in person and manner. But I am easily 
alienated ; at times I am fearfully suspicious. You 
must be submissive to me ; you must resign your fate 
into my hands, or the great object of my life will be 
thwarted. Do you consent to this, child?” 

“ But, aunt, do you think it will be right for me to 
do that, unless I understand what your wishes with 
reference to myself may be? My own heart may run 
counter to them.” 

“T shall not enlighten you,” was the decisive reply. 
“Tf I did so, with the perversity of human nature, 
you would be sure to refuse the fate I have decreed 


to you. Unless you accept it, you will never be my 
heiress. I shall, ere long, be able to judge of the 
probabilities of success to the wish that is now 
nearest my heart. If you fail me, I will provide for 


your parents, but the bulk of my estate will go to an- 
other heir—to oue who, I know, is not calculating 





upon its reversion, and will not, therefore, grudge me 
every added year of life.” 

“] will pray to Heaven for guidance in the diffi- 
cult path that lies before me; and I hope—I do 
earnestly hope, aunt, that I too shall not provea 
source of disappointment to you.” 

“Tf you dol shall give you up—send you away, 
and never ask your parents to come hither, only to 
behold the paradise their daughter failed to win as 
her dower. Ring for Mona now; I think we under- 
stand each other sufficiently, and I feel tired.” 

Clare left the room like one in a dream. She went 
to her own apartment, ensconced herself in the wide 
window-seat, and reflected on all that had been said 
to her that morning. 

Claudia had told her that the dearest wish of Mrs. 
Adair was to hold intact the property she valued so 
highly; that the Cliffords had claims on it which 
could not in justice be passed over. She wasshrewd 
enough to comprehend that one or the other of them 
was the man her aunt wished her to marry; for 
that on her choice of a husband she felt sure de- 
pended her future prosperity, and that of those she 
held dearer than herself. Jasper had offended the 
old lady by his conduct towards Miss Coyle, and was 
evidently out of favour; therefore it could only be 
his father to whom Mrs. Adair’s wishes pointed. 

The poor child indignantly repudiated the idea 
of attempting to win a man of Mr. Clifford’s age to 
think of her as his wife, and she thought the eccen- 
tricity of wer new-found relative must border on in- 
sanity if she really had planned so unsuitable a mar- 
riage. 

The price to be paid for this inheritance would be 
too great, she thought, if she were required to give 
her youth, her brightness, her freshness of heart and 
freedom of choice in exchange for it. 

Yet this glimpse of prosperity had made her more 
anxious than ever to secure to her family the enjoy- 
ment of the wealth to which they certainly possessed 
the strongest claim when its present possessor was 
removed by death. 

“Tf it was only Jasper now,” she thought, with a 
blush, “it would not be so difficult to fall into the 
old lady’s plans. He admires me—I could see that 
—and he is the handsomest man I have ever seen. I 
wonder who itis my aunt will leave her money to if 
I refuse to do as she wishes? Heigh-ho! it is all a 
wretched puzzle, so I believe I'll be reckless and 
please myself.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE appearance of the Neapolitan troops at the 
brigands’ cavern at the fateful moment that beheld 
the crisis of Olla’s and Tressilian’s perils can be 
briefly explained. 

As thereader has been informed, the recent outrage 
inflicted by the Red Carvelli, in depriving an Eng- 
lish subject of his ears, had startled the Italian 
government from its long apathy and indifference 
towards the outlaws swarming the country and 
making the very name of Italy a bye-word among 
the nations. A price had therefore been put upon 
the head of the Red Carvelli. 

An expedition had quitted Naples quietly, almost 
secretiy, on the very morning when Olla and 
Tressilian, with their attendants, had set out in 
great haste in a voiture, under the guidance of the 
treacherous Lipari,for Termoli. In consequence of 
private information, the officer in command of the 
troops had directed his search among the ravines and 
gullies of the Monte del Matese. He had been thus 
employed two days and a night, finding himself at 
the close of the second day apparently no nearer 
success than at first. 

As the sun was setting at the close of this second 
day, however, and the small body of pursuers had 
come to a halt at the very spot which had witnessed 
the capture of Olla and her party on the previous 
day, an Italian labourer, apparently a vine-dresser, 
had come singing along the road. The captain of the 
troops accos him, making inquiries of him. 
The vine-dresser, like many inhabitants of that 
neighbourhood, wasa spy of the Red Carvelli. Being 
shrewd, and not recognising the force of the old 
saying that there is *‘ honour among thieves,” he 
had seen an opportunity for his own advancement, 
and had offered to betray the brigands and guide the 
troops to the outlaws’ mountain fastness upon the 
promise of the payment to him of the large reward 
offered for Carvelli’s capture. 

The payment of this sum had been guaranteed to 
him, and he had thereupon ag the troops to the 
hidden retreat in the depths of the gloomy defile. 
Their approach in the gloom of the early evening, 

as they crept silently along amid the shadows, had 





not been detected by cm | sentinel until the trea- 
cherous guide Canaro led them up the steps in 
the rock to the very mouth of the concealed cavern. 

Never was an arrival more opportune. Five 
minutes later and they whose varying fortunes we 
bere been portraying.would have been ruthlessly 
slain. 

As that summons to surrender rang through the 
apartment the brigands retreated hastily to the 
dais, their prisoners all forgotten, and faced the in- 
truders with sullen glances of defiance. 

“ Surrender ?” repeated the brigand chief, his eyes 
blacing. “Never! If you want us, take us. But 
we’ll fight, I warn you.’ 

He raised his carbine and glared at the band of 
intruders with greedy, wolfish eyes, as if seeking 
one particular face. } 

“Resistance is useless,”’ replied the captain of 
the troops. “Youare hemmedin. Escape is im- 
possible. Again I command yon to surrender!’ 

At that moment the pale, anxious face of Canaro 
emerged from the group of soldiers, and the traitor 
regarded his late master with speculating eyes. 

As quick as thought, Carvelli fired at him, shoot- 
ing him inthe head. With a wildshriek, the traitor 
leaped into the air and fell dead. 

“ So much for treachery!’’ cried Carvelli. ‘‘ That 
goore is wiped out, Come on, signore capitano. 

ome |” 

It was evident that the brigands meant to resist 
to the death. The army officer gave a brief word of 
command to his men, and from the throats of their 
ready carbines poured a deadly volley. 

The noise in that confined space was absolutely 
deafening, mingled as it was with shouts and curses 
and groans. The smoke was impenetrable. Under 
cover of the sudden gloom, Olla and ther friends 
crept from their perilous position to a corner nearer 
the entrance, the two women ensconcing themselves 
in a rude niche in the wall, which was amply pro- 
tected by two jutting rocks. - 

Tressilian and Popley hurried to join the ranks of 
the troops, and to take their parts;in the task of 
capturing the brigands. 

‘The conflict was short, sharp, and terrible. So 
long as Carvelli’s frenzied voice was heard animat- 
ing his men the outlaws fought like tigers. But at 
last those fierce tones were concentrated in one wild 
dying wail, and the Red Carvelli fell under the dag- 
ger of the captain of the soldiers—dead. His lien- 
tenant was killed a minute later, and, deprived of 
their leader, panic-stricken, doomed, the miserable 
remnant of the band cried out unanimously an- 
nouncing their surrender. 

‘Lay down your arms,” cried the captain of the 
troops. ‘“‘ Back against the wall there. When the 
smoke clears we will see what is to be done with you.” 

The smoke soon cleared sufficiently for the cap- 
tain’s purpose. The rocky floor was found to be 
strewn with dead and dying outlaws. Of the at- 
tacking party but five had been killed outright, and 
but seven had been wounded. 

The surviving brigands were bor. fettered, and 
the leader of the troops then turned his attention to 
the small party of English captives, whose presence 
he had before remarked. 

“ Who are you?” he demanded of Tressilian. 
‘* What have you been doing here ?” 

‘* We were prisoners, signore,” returned Tressilian, 
politely. ‘‘ Your prowess has released us. Olla!” 

He held out his hand, and Ollila and Mrs. Popley 
emerged from their retreat, the former coming for- 
ward and taking the hand of Tressilian. 

“The brigand chief had captured yonder priest,” 
continued ‘Tressilian, indicating that worthy, who 
now advanced from the shadow of a projecting 
rock behind which he had hidden himself, “‘ and was 
in the act of attempting to force himself as a hus- 
band upon this young English mg {58 po he cap- 
tured yesterday. He would have killed us all had 
you not arrived at the moment you did.” 

The priest confirmed Tressilian’s story: 

“ You are free now, milord,” said the captain, 
raising his hat courteously, being greatly impressed 
with the noble cafriage and handsome face of Tres- 
silian and the glowing beauty of Olla. “We will 
escort you back to Naples, should you desire to re- 
turn thither. We shall start within the hour.” 

“ Yes, we will return to Naples,” said Olla. “It 
will be better to do so than to try to procure con- 
veyance to Termoli. I now believe,’ she added, 
“that no necessits has existed for this flight across 
the —— It was all a conspiracy between Car- 
velli and his sister, the keeper of the ‘ Vesuvius’ 
inn.” 

The captain paid but little heed to the last sen- 
tence. His wounded and dead remained to be cared 
for. He deputed a number of men to carry out and 
bury the dead on both sides, and the rites of sepul- 
ture were performed in the lonely and gloomy defile 
by the light of torches. 

It was midnight when the party quitted the 
cavern and set out on the return to Naples. Oneof 
the brigands indicated the spot where the horses 
belonging to the band might be found, and after Olla. 
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Tressilian, and the Popleys were well provided for, 

the brigands were also mounted, the captured spoils 

were secured upon led horses, and the cavalcade 
threaded the narrow and dark defile, gained the 
high road, and set out at @ brisk canter for Naples. 

The prisoners rode on, strongly guarded, in sullen 
silence. The Popleys kept near to their young mis- 
tress, and Olla and Tressilian rode a little apart 
from the others, but so close together that Guy 
could grasp the girl’s bridle-rein. 

The relations between the two had greatly 
changed since they had before traversed that “es | 
road. On the rainy | out from Naples Olla 
been the protector, Guy the gentle, clinging de- 
pendent. But now Tressilian assumed the care of 
Olla as his right. He slackened his pace when she 
was tired ; he led her horse when they came to some 
dangerous point in the road ; he talked to her cheer- 
fully, qpewing from her all her history, and learning 
at fullfength all she knew, or supposed she knew, 
concerning himself, and proved himself so agreeable, 
so gently courteous, so attentive and so tender, that 
Olla’s respect for him deepened with every moment. 

“His sleeping soul has waked at last,” she 
thought, with a -sigh, as she looked up into the 
grave, handsome face, framed in masses of tawny 
hair, and lighted up by soul-lit eyes. ‘‘I meant to 
be his sister—his friend ; but now——”’ 

Again she sighed. 

If her heart was unquiet, so also was that of Guy 
Tressilian. His ardent nature, bursting from the 
bonds that had held it in a close confinement, turned 
to this glorious young girl as to a shrine. 

At about six o’clock, before Naples was actually 
astir, the cavalcade rode slowly past the “ Vesu- 
vius” inn. The hostelry was already open, and 
Giuditta, in her bright, peasant costume, stood in 
the open doorway. 

She glanced at the small body of troops in care- 
less scrutiny, but suddenly started as she beheld the 
prisoners under close guard. One of them, the 
‘doctor,’ made a gesture to her with his fettered 
hands—a gesture that declared to her the truth, 
that her brother was dead and the band destroyed. 

She reeled and leaned heavily against the door- 
post, at the same moment that she beheld Olla and 
Tressilian riding side by side, followed closely by 
the Evelers, 

The sight of Tressilian free affected her more than 
allelse. The threatened loss of her “‘ golden goose,” 
from whose close detention she and Palestro ex- 
pected to realise a fortune, for a moment deprived 
her of sight, even of all sensation. 

At length she recovered herself sufficiently to 
look after the departing riders. 

“Giuseppe was not among the prisoners,” she 
said to herself. ‘He swore never to be taken 
alive. He is killed, as that despairing gesture of 
the ‘doctor’ toldme! Killed! And Sir Tresolino 
is free! He will go to England. I must write to 
Jacopo by to-day’s mail. I dare not telegraph, lest 
others see the message.” 

Meanwhile the party rode on, entering the city. 
Taking their leave of the captain, with many ex- 
pressions of their gratitude to him for their timely 
rescue, Olla and Tressilian, with their attendants, 
proceeded to the Hétel della Crocelle, where they 
ordered rooms and a breakfast. 

Both of these orders were promptly attended to. 
After partaking of tea and toast, the four, in de- 
fiance of all hygienic rules, retired to their several 
beds, where they slept soundly until noon. 

_At that hour they met again in their common 
aitting-room. The greeting between Tressilian and 
Olla was warm but quiet. They were standing with 
hands clasped in each other’s, when Jim Popley came 
in, as ruddy and good-natured as of old. 

At half-past two o’clock the four proceeded in a 
carriage to the steamer, which was lying alongside 
the pier. 

The journey to Marseilles, occupying some three 
days, passed without any incident worthy of men- 
tion. Olla and Tressilian being unafilicted with sea- 
sickness, paced the deck day and evening arm-in- 
arm, and in those hours of continuous communion 
they grew to know each other as they could not have 
done in months of social intercourse. 

They disembarked at Marseilles on Tuesday 
afternoon, and proceeded directly to the Grand Hétel 
Noailles—the same hotel at which Jasper Lowder 
had stopped, on his arrival at Marseilles from 
Palermo, and where he had registered his name as 
“Guy Tressilian.” 

Being greatly fatigued, they remained at the 
Hotel Noailles until the following morning, when 
they proceeded by the 11.30 train to Paris—the 
same train by which Lowder had journeyed some 
weeks before. 

_ They arrived in Paris at about seven the follow- 
ing morning. Olla selected a quiet family hotel in 


the Rue Castiglione, but a few doors from the Rue 
Rivoli, and of couse quite near the Tuileries gar- 
dens. They drove to the hotel, secured rooms, and 
entered upon their needed interval of rest with a 


Here Olla and Tressilian remained, with their at- 
tendants, until some twenty-four hours later, when 
they set out for England by way of Calais and 
Dover. 

The journey to London through the gray Decem- 
ber afternoon by the express train was + & accom- 

lished, and the travellers alighted at the Victoria 
tation in London. 

Whither should they go now? A feeling of utter 
forlornness crept over the young pair as they stood 
upon the crowded platform, watching the meetings 
of friends and lovers. 

Tressilian’s name and past were a sealed book to 
Guy. The bustle of the London station was strange 
to him, He looked feverish and tired. To his recent 
animation had succeeded a strange apathy and 
melancholy. Olla feared that he would sink back 
into his recent imbecility, and she was desirous of 
— @ surgeon on his behalf as early as pos- 
sible. 

“We must go to an hotel,” she said, ogee 

Popley took the light luggage in his hands. Olla 
slipped her arm into that of Tressilian, and the 
little party made its way through the gloom and sleet 
to the hotel. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Upon the morning subsequent to Jasper Lowder’s 
dastardly robbery of Sir Arthur Tressilian’s safe 
the former made his appearance in the breakfast- 
room at the usual hour, a little pale and apprehen- 
sive, but as carefully attired as ever. 

Sir Arthur was already in the room and alone. 
He greeted Lowder gravely, yet pleasantly. What- 
ever his disappointment or distrust of his supposed 
son might have been, it did not affect his manner. 
At the first look into the baronet’s face the usurper 
knew that the previous night’s robbery had not yet 
been discovered. 

It was plainly not Sir Arthur Tressilian who had 
been the secret, unseen witness of the robbery. 

“The discovery of his loss is tocome,” thought 
Jasper Lowder. ‘I wonder how he will take it. I 
wish it were over.” 

Sir Arthur looked towards the door anxiously, and 
said : 

* Blanche is late this morning.” 

Jasper replied : 

“She is not well this morning. Her maid says 
Miss Blanche has a severe headache, and begs you 
to excuse her.” 

The anxious look on Sir Arthur’s face deepened. 
He took his place at the table, however, and Lowder 
also seated himself. Sir Arthur waited upon his 
supposed son, then carved a delicate morsel of 
broiled bird, which he placed upon a hot plate, with 
a buttered roll. . 

“Bring a tray, Purmton,” he said, “and a cup 

of coffee. You will take these up to Miss Blanche, 

and tell her I hope she will be well by luncheon 

time.” ° 

Sir Arthur and Lowder lingered over the break- 

fast, but both were quiet, saying little. 

“Tt is half-past eight already, Guy,’’ remarked 

the baronet at last. ‘‘ Iam to meet Mr. Roy atten, 

and before seeing him I want an interview with my 

lawyer, who has been investigating the title of 

Roy Farm thoroughly. I want you to accompany 

me to the lawyer’s. We will go to the library now, 

take out our money, and prepare for our business.” 

He led the way to the library, Lowder following, 

his heart beating violently. 

On opening the library door a gust of wind tore 

it from Sir Arthur’s hand, and he saw at a glance, 

on entering the room, that the window was open, 

thus causing that strange, violent draught. 

* How careless !’’ ejaculated Lowder. ‘“ Purmton 

has left the window open all night, and when you 

have two thousand pounds in the house! You ought 

to discharge him, father.” 

Sir Arthur paid no attention to this exclamation. 

He glanced at the window, then at the safe. 

‘When I came into this room at a late hour last 

night,” said the baronet, “‘ that window was care- 

fully secured. I looked to all the windows and 

doors myself. Purmton is not to blame. I must 

see if my money is safe.” 

He felt in his pocket for the key. 

“Itis gone!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘I am sureI put 

the key in my pocket last night as usual——”’ 

“There itis on the floor!” exclaimed Lowder, 

pointing it out. “You must have dropped it last 

night at the moment you thought you were putting 

it into your pocket.” 

The baronet did not reply. He went to the safe, 

| reed it, and threw open one of its massive 
oors. 

At the first glance he started back. 

“The money is gone!”’ he ejaculated. 

Lowder sprang to the baronet’s side. 

“Impossible !”’ he cried. 

“ See for yourself!’’ said Sir Arthur. “ The money 

has been stolen !’’ 

Lowder pretended to search the safe, and said at 





feeling of security. 


“Tt is clear that there is no money here. Some- 
note must have stolen it. Perhaps Paxter was 
tracked from Gloucester by some professional bur- 


‘How should a professional burglar know just 
where to look for it?” interrupted the baronet. “I 
am sure that the key was in my pocket when I went 
to bed. It must have been taken out of my waist- 
coat pocket while I slept. It is strange I did not 
awaken if a burglar entered my room!” 

He went to the window, and carefully examined 
it. He lowered himself from it, and looked closely 
at the turf beneath. Then he returned to the 
library, and looked at Lowder with a pale face and 
anxious, troubled eyes. 

‘* The window was opened on the inner side,” he 
said. “No glass is broken. There has been no 
violent entry into the house. Evidently some per- 
son got out of this window last night—but just as 
evidently he got in again. The double track is 
arom visible. I see that he came and went. Un- 

ess he had a confederate in the house to admit him, 
he did not enter at this window, since it was fastened 
on the inside. I will see if all the doors and win- 
dows elsewhere were found as usual this morning.” 

He rang the bell, and when a servant appeared 
ordered Purmton to be sent to him. 

The butler made his appearance. 

** Come in and shut the door, Purmton,” said Sit 
Arthur. ‘ Who opened the house this morning ?” 

“T did, Sir Arthur, as usual,”’ responded the 
butler, glancing from the calm face of his employer 
to the excited one of Lowder. “I closed the house 
last night, and opened it this morning.” 

‘* Did you find any doors or windows open?” de- 
manded the baronet. 

“No, sir. How could they be? Why, I fastened 
them all the last thing before I went to bed last 
night, as I just said, Sir Arthur.” 

“IT have been robbed, Purmton,” declared tho 
baronet, still calmly. ‘I had two thousand pounds 
in = in that safe last night when I went to bed, 
and the key was in my pocket. This morning I find 
the key on the floor here, that window yonder open, 
and my money stolen !” 

“Who could have been so mean and base ?” cried 
the old butler. ‘‘ It must have been some burglar.” 

“It was not the act of a burglar,” said Sir 
Arthur, decidedly. ‘* You found the doors and win- 
dows closed this morning and secured. Some one 
went out at this window, opening it from the inside ; 
but that person returned to the house, leaving the 
window open to suggest burglars. I do not need to 
be a skilled detective to come to my present con- 
ser The robber was one of my own house- 

old!” 

** Oh, no, Sir Arthur,” pleaded Purmton, tears of 
distress in his eyes. ‘‘ Thero-is not one in the house 
capable of such an act!” 

“My dear old Purmton,” said the baronet, “I 
have trusted my servants fully and implicitly. I 
should not know which to accuse in a case like this. 
But I shall not be in too great haste to accuse any 
one. I will not insult my honest servants by sus- 
pecting them of a heinous crime. I shall investigate 
this matter closely, and in the meantime I desire 
you to keep silence in regard to it. You may go 
now, Purmton. Remember to keep silence !”’ 

The butler withdrew, with bowed head and 

troubled visage. 

“ How agitated the old fellow seemed when you 

announced your loss, father !’? observed Lowder, in- 

sidiously, desirous at all events of averting sus 

picion from himself. ‘‘ He grew as pale as death 

then flushed up strangely” 

“ Hush, Guy! I would stake my lifeon Purmton’s 

honesty. He has lived with me five-and-twenty 
ears. I have tried himina hundred ways, and 

Stew him to be integrity itself.’’ 

Lowder looked abashed. 

** There—there is Mrs. Goss,” he suggested. 

* Can you direct suspicion upon the motherly old 

housekeeper who loves you as if you were her own 

son ?” demanded the baronet, in surprise and an- 

noyance. “Guy, I thought you appreciated the 

honour and truth of that simple, unworldly soul. 

She rob me! I would sooner believe that any other 

did it.’ 

‘“‘ I only mentioned her name because it ocourred 

to me first,” stammered the impostor. ‘ Of cours, 

I knew her incapable of such a—a crime. But thw 

are the servants.” ’ 

“They did not know I had money in the housé 

Neither did Mrs. Goss.” 

** Paxter knew it,” said Lowder. “I have a high 

opinion of Paxter, but he has a large family, and 

lives ambitiously, and the temptation may have 

overcome him. He knows the house. He knowe 

where you keep the safe key. He brought the money 

from Gloucester, and was the only one who saw you 

deposit it in the safe. He might have returned in 

the evening, concealed himself in the house, and at 

a later hour effected the robbery.” 

“Impossible! He who went ont of that window 





length, as if reluctantly : 


returned by it.” 
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* Paxter might have been artful enough to come 
back to the window.” 

Sir Arthur was cruelly agitated. He refused to 
suspect Paxter, his faithful old steward, of ingrati- 
tude and treachery so foul. : 

“T must reflect over the matter,”’ he said. 
think I shall have to send for a detective. At pre- 
sent my mind is not clear. You had better go over 
to Ardleigh, Guy, and tell the lawyer that I cannot 
carry out that transaction to-day. You may ex- 
plain the matter to him under promise of secrecy. 
In the meantime I will study this case.”’ 

Glad to escape from the baronet’s presence, Low- 
der withdrew to order his horse and to attire him- 
self for his ride. 

Some twenty minutes later he rode away from the 
Court upon his errand, 

He had seareely vanished beyond the lodge gates, 
and Sir Arthur was in the midst of his unpleasant 
“brown study,’’ when a timid knock was heard at 
the library door, and Cressy, Blancho’s maid, en- 
tered the apartment. 

“Tf you please, Sir Arthur,” she said, timidly, 
** Miss Blanche would like to see you in her room 
immediately.” 

*T will go to her at once,”’ replicd the baronet; 

Cressy withdrew, and:Sir Arthur hurriedly locked 
his safe and quitted the library, ascending to 
Blanche’s room. 

Sir Arthur knocked at the sitting-room door, and 
Blanche’s voice, low. and sweet, and so sad that it 
thrilled him strangely, bado him enter. 

He opened the door and ‘went in. 

Upon a silken lounge near the fire Blanehe was 
half-reclining. She arose at her guardian’s entrance 
and came forward to meet him with trembling:steps. 

Sir Arthur was startled—alarmed—by. her ap- 
pearance. 

“Why, Blanche,” he cried, taking her hand, “‘ you 
are ill! Your haud is like fire! I, must. send at 
once for the doctor.” 

“ No, guardy, no !”’ exclaimed Blanche, in a voice 
sadly unlike her usual chirp.ng, merry tones. “I 
am not.ill in bedy but in mind.” 

“Tell me what is wrong, little Blanche,” he said, 
ina tone of gentle firmness-and tender command. 
“You are wringing my heart——” 

“T shall have to wring it worse if I tell you,” 
Blanche sobbed. “ Oh, guardy! it is about—about 
Guy!” 

“Well, my child, what is it that is so terrible 
about Guy ?” 

She wrung her hands anew, weeping pitifully. 

“Qh; [eannot! Icannot!’’ she moaned. “ You 
will hate me as the bearer of such ill tidings. I 
cannot tell you!” 

A sudden flush leaped to Sir Arthur’s cheeks. A 
sudden radiance giowed én his eyvs. 

“Is it—is it that you have ceased to love him.?”’ 
he asked, tremulously. 

“Oh; no, no!’’ she whispered, lowly and hesitat- 
ingly, as if she dared not keep silence. 

* You love him, then? You love him still ?”’ 

The girl did not answer, but drooped her head 
slowly. Sir Arthur read in that action. a shy assent 
to his question. The colour faded from his face. 
For afew moments he was deathly still. Then he 
said, in @ grave, pained voice: 

“Speak, Blanche. You love Guy still. What is 
it then affects youso? ‘Tell meat once!” 

“| will tell you, Sir Arthur—even if you hate me 
for it !’’ she murmured, brokenly. “I was sleepless 
last night. Llay awake for hours, restless and ner- 
vous—thinking of that money in the library safe. 
I was afraid of burglars. At. last—it must have 
been some time after midnight—Il heard a step in 
the hall——”’ 

it) Ab 7 

*J—I thought it might be that ofa burglar. I 
was afraid you would be murdered. I sprang up 
and threwon my dressing-gown, and hurried into 
the hall, intending to go to yourroom to waken you. 
I had hardly got into the hall when I heard some 
one coming out of your room. I| had only time to 
erouch down in the niche behind the bronze Crusa- 
der near my door when a man cawe out from. your 
room. He had the key of the safe in ‘his hand.” 

Sir Arthur looked at Blanche with burning eyes. 

‘The girl continued, brokenly:: 

“‘ He—the man sat-down in a hall chair for alittle 
while. I crouched in-the dark niche. Presently he 
went into Guy’s room and came out with a light. 

He went downstairs and into the library. And Il—I 
crept after him, thinking he might be walking in his 
sleep. But he was broad awake. He went up to 
the safe and opened it. I,peered in at him through 
a crevice at the door. He took out the bag of golu, 
locked the safe, and tossed the key on the floor, 
Then he opened the window, and crept out on the 
terrace with his stolen money.” 

** You saw his face?” demanded the baronet, with 
a strange calmness. 

“Yes, Sir Arthur.” 

‘ And you knew this man ?” 
‘Yes, Sir Arthur. Oh, I knew him!” 





‘** Who was he? Who was this midnight robber ?” 
There was a brief, terrible silence. Then thegirl 
said, in a piteous, broken voice : 


‘* He—he was Guy! 
(To be continued.) 








HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Unloved Wife,” “ The Curse of Everleigh,” $c. 


sede TP aC 
CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
Let no compunctious. visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose. Macbeth, 

Tue bold little heart under the boy’s jacket beat 
wildly for a moment as Audrey glanced eagerly this 
way aud that, like a hunted hare then, seeiug uo 
other way, wheeled and boanded nimbly past Felice, 
who sprang in vain to stop her. 

“It’s that mad creature, Lady Saville! Fifty 
pounds reward if you catch her,” screamed Felice, 
wildly, 

The waiting-maid, notwithstanding her snbordi- 
nate position, was in reality second only to Madame 
Revere, and as she ran in every direction shouting to 
the servants, the whole force of the house was soon 
in full chase after the pretended doctor's boy. 

Lady Audrey had all her wits about her, notwith- 
standing the fright she was in. No chamois could 
be swifter of foot’ than she when she chose: She 
darted under outstretched hands and over them. She 
skimmed down one flight of stairs like a-swallow, 
and up another likea flash. She was here, there, 
everywhere ina minute, But as fast'as she evaded 
ove set of pursuers another sprang up. 

In vain she looked for an epen door or. window 
through which she might fling herself, or for. a re- 
cess, a Closet, or even a dark corner where she might 
hide till the hue and cry were past. 

She had mounted one flight of stairs after another 
—the servants, some of them, always catching sight 
of her before she could get to the top and. vanish — 
and was beginning almost to despair, when she came 
suddenly upon a large basket of clothes from the 
laundry, standing upon a Janding, with no one in 
sight near it. tt 

Stooping an instant behind it, she waited till five 
or six of the maids, with the butler in their midst, 
had begun to mount the stairs, when she gave the 
basket a sudden push. 

The butler was somewhat corpulent, and had per- 
haps taken too much wine recently. He lost’ his 
footing and fell his whole length, overthrowing the 
women in his clumsy descent, and creating an up- 
roar and diversion for the moment very favourable to 
Lady Audrey, who sprang away again in an entirely 
opposite direction from that she had been going. 

“There must be a skylight somewhere,” she said 
to herself. “I'll fiud that, and get out on the roof.” 

But before she found that she discovered an open 
door, through which she darted at random, without 
sopping to think till she was inside with the door 
lucked between her and her pursuers. 

She found herself in what the servants at Neville 
House called the lumber room, a repository of broken 
treasures and worn-out curiosities, such as even the 
magnificence of Neville House could not dispense 
with. Elegant mirrors with their Dresden frames 
fractured, costly paintings with the glass before them 
cracked across, jasper vases half-buried under heaps 
of velvets and damask draperies, mutilated bronzes 
and warbles, and one curious great chest, carved like 
a jewel casket, and with an antique look about it 
that made one think involuntarily of the unhappy 
Maid of Modena wo hid in an oaken chest from 
ler lover and found her grave there. 

A strange thrill shot through the young creature 
as she remembered that she was here alone in aroom 
of that wide old mansion which had been for gene- 
rations the town house of those Nevilles from whom 
she believed her husbaud to be descended, one of 
their proudest and most cherished possessions. Moth- 
eaten. arras bung from the walls of the large and 
lofty room, which seemed long since to have been 
surrendered to its present ignoble use, Little Lady 
Audrey guessed that this had been the bed-chamber 
of that poor, murdered lady whose son Sir Angus was, 
and to that fact she attributed its present neglected 
condition. 

Some fascination drew Lady Audrey towards a 
picture which stéod with its face to the wall, its rich 
fraine covered with dust and cobwebs. With some 
difficulty she contrived to turn it sufficiently to see 
what it was. Her eyes dilated as they fell on the 
lovely face thus disclosed, such carmine lips and 
melting large brown eyes, such perfection of outline, 
such a sweet and pensive expressiou, such nobility 
on the wide, white forehead, under its curls of 
clustering brown hair. 

“It is Augus’s face,” she whispered, herself awe 
struck, ‘‘ Angus—yet it is a woman’s.” 


, 





Then anew thrill shot through her, andshe slowl~ 
turned the picture back to its former position, her hands 
trembling, for she suddenly guessed that this wa 
the face of the murdered Lady Neville. 

She stood thoughtful for some moments while the 
waning sunlight faded in the room, and from a dusky 
corner near the door two angry, wicked eyes watchec 
her through the rents in a purple velvet curtain be- 
hind which their owner was hidden. 

Audrey was roused from her reverie by the sounc 
of approaching steps and voices—her pursuers, an- 
they were evidently at the door of this very room. 
One even seized the handle of tlie door and’shook it 
violently, and she heard a voice say : 

“T tell you I was by here not’ twenty minutes ago, 
and the door was open then.” 4 

“Tt is locked now, you,can see for yourself,” an- 
swered another voice, almost indistinctly, but 
Audrey’s strained ears caught the words. * 

Then followed some sharp altercation, in which she 
distinguished something about another door, the key, 
and filty pounds. 

The resolute little'face darkened somewhat as she 
listened, and the fearless eyes. flashed over the room 
in search of some concealment that: should baffle her 
enemies if they succeeded in entering here. 

The great, strange carved chest caught her won- 
dering glance. She weut to it quickly, and, by 
aoe all her strength, succeeded in lifting the 

i 

A roomy cavity was disclosed, lined with purple 
velvet, which had been gorgeous ‘in its day, aud still 
by reason of some aromatic preservative behind it, 
held something of its: former richuess. 

Even then Audrey shrank slightly as that curious 
scent met her from the inside of the chest, though it 
was a far from uupleasant odour. 

“Tt leoks like a coffin,” she muttered to herself. 
“TI wouder what it ever was madefor. What if I 
could not raise the lid from the inside ?” She shivered. 
“It is very heavy, and the chestis verythick: Iam 
sure I could never make any one hear me if I once 
got shut in.” 

Then, compressing her lips resolutely, and strug- 
gling with her reluctance, she climbed over into the 
velvet-lined receptacle. 

There was ample room for her little frame, and 
her jacket, which she removed and put carefully 
folded under the lid, left a narrow but sufficient 
aperture for air and observation both ; though.of the 
first in her eagerness she had never thought, 

There was a.quaint, sorrowful legend carved upon 
the lid of her hiding place, which tuld of the young 
bride who had playfully. hidden from her lord in just 
such a chest as this, and, being unable to lift the lid 
again after closing ity had, perished within sound of 
her beloved’s voice. 

The legend was there, but Audrey had not read it, 
and had never heard of the tragie story. 

She waited, watching the door with her usual 
coolness in times of danger. 

There had been: silenee in. the corridor for some 
time, but still she remained in her hiding, listening 
aud watching, then, the sound of some slight move- 
ment drawing her eye a little away from the door, 
she beheld, to her horror; Madame Revere coming 
slowly out from bebind the mouldy velvet curtain, 
and looking more like a ghost than like herself. 

Madame's face was white as death, her eyes glitter- 
ing with wickedness, as she advanced straight to the 
old carved chest. A terrible thought smote Lady 
Audrey. 

“She has seen me, and she means to murder me 
as she did Lady Neville,” she thought, and for once 
the dauntiess young creature shrank. with invincible 
fear and horror. 

As she did so the involuntary movement loosened 
the slight obstacle she had interposed to the closing 
of the lid of the curious old chest, There wasa 
sharp click as the concealed spring did its duty, and 
the brave heart inside was a more hopeless prisoner 
than ever Sir Augus had been in his dungeon. 

Madame stood still some paces away. <A ghastly, 
awful look—a look ten times more ewful) than at 
first—grew in her rigid face as. she stood there perhaps 
some thirty seconds. But tothe wicked, cruel woman 
it was like half a lifetime. She was saying to her- 
self, over and over again: “She did it herself—she 
did it herself!” Then suddenly she whirled and ran, 
her teeth chattering, but her look demoniac, as she 
tore open the door, got out:into the corridor some- 
how, and closed aud locked on the outside the door 
of the lumber-room. 

Madame found an imperative summons from Claude 
awaiting her in her own apartments, and Felice, who 
delivered it, stared openly at her mistress’s white and 
agitated looks. 

“IT won't go,” muttered madame, impulsively. 
“Tell him I am ill, Felice.” 

The Frenchwoman stared again. 

“It is important, madame,” she said, in her oWs 
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language. 
in his lordship’s own room. I recognised her, though 


she was in boy’s clothes, but she got away. You must 


have heard us all after her.” 

Madame shuddered, and felt chilly under Felice’s 
curious looks. 

Felice was evidently wondering where her mistress 
had been all this time, and why she had not made 
her appearance when the cry first arose that Lady 
Saville was in the house. 

“Well, what are you looking at?” suddenly’ cried 
madame,angrily. ‘I haven’t got Lady Saville,”’and 
walked swiftly away to Lord Neville’s apartments, 


though under the cirounistances she would almost’), could'get it for her. 


sooner have faced Sir Angus Saville himself: 
—— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


H nature falls into 
Whaat goil bocsume her ite ror ra 
Tuat night the Countess Pheefauxt gave ons! 


her extraordinary receptions, at whiclsome 
were wont to sneer, some to praise; andall’to w 


Everybody went, however, who could'possibly seoure 


@ Ca’ 


The princely habitation of the queer countess’ was" 


thrown wide open for the: Who sauntered! att 


pe guests, 
will' tfirongl the marble halls, of such vast size tliat @ | 


baroushe add’ four might have easily been driver 
througttseveral of them. 
Everywhere were gold-framed mirrors; wonderful’ 
orfiaments of 


‘ee val 
ra } est velvet lined! the: walls), aud in appto. |'riising her voice, “Deyou'watt- met signa writ! 
ape yma Seamiilirammignee Toa pages tise denne Whintisttionimw made of z 

e rerest productswof: COuseT y: wn to’ J ou’ givetrrtieny' retorted ortty}- 
size of trees, and'loadted' fruitand blossome.| “sud you keiow it. Doutt It isis 


witth Bota : 
whiolseented:the air deliciou#iigs: 


THivcotititess. was every wherepdlsplayin cag ntabht 
activity: with) la exscralil-Admesied adieu in- spite’ 
of her » * 

She wore® a grebni " voluminous: 
train, aud» ite 
a fringe of plu rnies- hiwd: on her 


shiort-peseock 
enamelled neck. a uevkléee: off diamonds and eme- 
talds mingled;.and upother*arms: bracelets of the 
same. 

Mr. Norris was in devoted attendance upon her 
ladyship, and, heedless of the curious, half-sneering 
observance of those about him, seemed positively in- 
fatuated with the countess. 

The splendours on every hand, the seemingly in- 
exhaustible riches of the old countess, had: indeed 
captivated almost to madness the soul of this: man, 
who, it has been stated before; was an adventurer of 
the most reckless and unscrupulous stamp, ‘To roll 
in wealth like this he would have sold his mother 
or sacrificed his child. He would not have‘hesitated 
one instant about betraying to the scaffold every mem- 
ber of the bold, wicked leagne to which he belonged 
could he have felt sure of being able to do so with 
impunity, without risk to himself, and provided’ he 
could have secured au adequate reward tiiereby. But 
the oath which bound him to his comrades in iniquity 
—that fearful oath—seenied to rise before him like 
some horrible spectre whenever he thought of trea- 
chery. ‘ 

The old countess was to the fall as bitter, as sar- 
castic, as full. of gibes and sneers' as usnal. She 
mocked Norris uumercifully, but all the’ time she 
dazzled him. with her riches, and money was more 
potent with him than true love with an honourable 
man. 

“When are you going to get me that signature, 
Mr. Norris?” asked: the queer countess, jeeringly, 
“the signature to those papers which will secure me 
another fortune. Ihave more money now than I 
know what to do with, but. l want more—more! I 
like to spend it like water, to fling it in people’s eyes, 
to have them stand-and submit to any insolence of 
mine, because I am rich—richer than any of them 
dream. I should like to give a feast, and have 
nothing in the dishes. butgold pieces. I should like 
to cover the floor an incli deep with gold:pieces, and 
see what they would say to it.”’ 

Norris’s face glowed like flame. His'eyes grew 
eager, his whole look desperate. He must have been 
mad indeed to do what he did the next moment in so 
public a place. 

Shooting a furtive glance about, he'whispered in 
the countess’s ear: 

“T-could get you that signature to-night, countess, 
bos iit would be at a fearful risk—I might lose my 

e had 


The countess wheeled about and looked at him. 
At last the crystal goggles faced-him, and a glitter 
of mockery and wonder seemed to flash from them. 

“ You are a wicked boaster!” the old womau cried, 
— her staff at him. “I don’t belive you, 
not 1!” 

Norris grew pale. 

“ Madame—your ladyship,” he exclaimed, “ we.are 
attracting attention! 1 beg of you.” 


* Lady Saville has been here, She was 








your pevinion, ladyship.” 
» silver and crystal; Sanstagpet| veu't Leathe = exolsimed: the 


He offered his arm again with a low bow. 
“ Well, well,” assented the countess; “ come this 


ay 
he swept aside a silken curtain and showed a 
small cabinet, panelled alternately with mirrors and 
medallions of fruit and flowers in gorgeous colours. 
A mosaic card table occupied the centre of the room. 

Norris hesitated an instant, then looped the silk 
back, so that no one could approach without his see- 
ing them. 

“Now about the signature,” said the countess, 
mockingly, as she stopped by the table. 

She evidently did not believe his assertion that he 


| Norris dropped his voice. 

. OTT sf lor you will you be my wife?” 

| “Ttold'you before you might name your reward,” 

| S8idthe countess, stamping the floor with her staff ; 

“only you must not ask me for money. Mr. Norris, 

‘prohibited in the will from alienating any of my 
from myself while‘Tlive—while I live!” she 


| repeated, a jpain 
h cost Soe pedinnn a et and Norri 
as he thought of Hi canbe vt ~ 
ood—wicked' 


“Guilty bi blood—the’ blood of false’ 
\qvearere and: murdererstet it!” muttered the’ old’ 


“You! will marry me then’ when! it is all over?” 
{persisted Norris: “T can’t go on withit withotit! 
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the 
iwards* the-doorway from: whicti he hwd:] tle. 
curtain, and he saw a figure suddenly’ disenuage it- 
self from the moviug throng, a figure robed in black, 
its face nearly covered with immense black whiskers 
and bushy black hair, and upon its left shoulder the 
number 12 in white characters, 

Norris felt as though an iey hand was*suddenly laid 
on his heart. ‘he voice of the countess sounded in 
his frightened ears like the surge of many waters; 
the black-robed figure seemed tu dilate, to overshadow 
him with retribution, Then suddenly it extended its 
arm. ‘There was no sound, bat the miserable wretch 
who had been planning that moment to betray his 
confederates fell, himself a corpse, at the countess’s 
feet. ’ 

He had been shot through the heart with an air- 
n! 

The Countess Pheefaux stared a moment at the 
spouting blood; then; with one bhand\to' her tliroat 
as though she were choking, bent over the dead man, 
uttering some half-dozen words of passionate en- 
treaty. 

But he could not answer her. 
dead man, 

The next moment the old woman sprang forward 
through the open door, forshe too had seen the mys- 
terious ‘figure. . 

* There has been a murder,” she cried, in a sharp, 
loud voice, for. so quietly had all been aecomplished 
that no one suspected anything. ‘The murderer 
was a tall man, dressed in black, with the ‘figure 12 on 
his breast. He went this way.” 

Clearing her own path through the’ throng with 
her staff, the little humpbaeked countess went, shriek- 
‘ing “‘ Murder” at every step. 

A frightful commotion ensued. Ladies screamed 
and fainted, gentlemen shoated loudly to each otlier, 
the most absurd and frightful ramoars flew from 
mouth to mouth, and everybody looked for a tall man 
in black with the figure 12 on his breast. 

But no such could: be found, not even'when the 
police, summoned by an officious servant, made their 
appearance on the scéne. 

Positively no one but her ladyship the countess 
had seen that strange and mysterionsindividual with 
the cabalistic figures on! his shoulder. A few had 
seen a very tall man with inmense’ black whiskers 
and a head of bushy black hair. 

“ He had a fearfully pale face, aud his eyes glit- 
tered like death-lights;” interposed the countess. 

They found poor Norris with his feet doubled under 
him just as he had fallen. 

“It is very singular that none of us heard the re- 
port of the pistol which made this bullet-hole,” said 
one of the group, kneeling beside the corpse. 

“ And that a manof such conspicuous appearatice 
should have been seen by so few people,” remarked ' 
another. 

“His hair and his beard must have been false,” 





He was already a 
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doubtless ran into some corner and pulled them off, 
as well as the figures on his coat, and that is why we 
cannot find him. He may be one of us here; now, 
Sir Charles Rutger, you are about as tall as the fellow 
was who shot poor Norris, and now I think of it you 
have quite his hair. Are you sure you have not the 
figure 12 hidden somewhere about you?” 

“Your ladyship does me much honour,” said Sir 
Charles, rising, for it was he who had knelt beside 
the corpse, 

He spoke and looked with haughty displeasure. 

The old countess shrugged her shoulders in a very 

ueer way, and suddenly she darted away to one of 
those little exquisitely’ rooms which were 
set apart for cards. It was the caifd-room nearest to 
the spot where the mysterious mitirderer had stood 
whet he fired. 

Sho revarned almost‘instantly, Her voice raised with 
derisive anger, aid’ Her staff clattering as’she came. 

“Tt was justa® D siid,” she’ cried, hollling up a 
ne X bushy’ DiWelt litt, and! an isimense fa 


“ He ran) itithere st@'threw thentoff! Idiots, all 
of us, not to’have’ thought of' that.” 

Sir Chartes Rutger. turiied the’ hue of ashes‘as the 
mocking; éxultmit old!-wottian'lield the wig and’ false 
beard up before hiseyes: 

Nobody'seemed'to notice the citeuthstance, how- 
ever, unless it wis’ the’ cduiitdss livtselfjand it was 
impossibls to'tell’ WhOri she was lookilig! at thiroush 


Her crystill lew. 
But eddealy ce sbattetons créwtire? riarclied up 


, #0 Sir ten ao vine : 

————€ 
Sit Charles drew’ back Bristle Witt! rage and 

“sottiething that-looked pent bie terror. 

“Your ladyship’ nsedieadth riie}” He rejdined, 
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“ Your’ mirth is very ill-timed, madame my lady,” 
exclaimed Sir Charles, almost furious. 

“Prue; I presume you do not feel in the least like 
laughing, Sir Charles,” retorted the countess ; and, 
swiftly kneeling beside the dead man, she laid her 
hand upon his breast, while she uttered, in a low, 
weird voice : 

“T swear by the living andthe dead that I had no 
hand in his death; and if I speak falsely may his 
spirit, which is still hoveriag near, possess this body 
long enough to confound me and convict’ me of his 
murder !” 

She threw up her head. 

“ Dare you do the same, Sir Charles ?” 

Every one in the room was shuddering. Sit 
Charles Rutger seemed seized with an ague. His 
eyes were starting out, and a bluish pallor encircled 
his lips. 

“Let me go!” he gasped, like one suffocating. 
“This horrible mummery is more than any man can 
bear.” 

“Stop him, good people,” cried the countess, 
calmly. ‘I accuse him of the murder—of shooting 
this poor wretch with his own hand. Let him deny 
it if he can.” 

Sir Charles glanced furiously this way and that, 
like some savage beast at bay. 

The crowd at the doorway of the little paiuted cabinet 
surged closer, silent, hungrily eager to sée what was 
happening. It was) a living wall, impassable as 
though it had been of hewn stone. 

Then by a terrible effort the shaken man controlled 
himself, resisted that frantic inclivation to fling bim- 
self upon. the gazing’ throng and tear a passage 
through. He forced’ himself to turn and face the 
old countess and the corpse by which she still kueeled, 
and endeavoured to speak lightly and mockingly. 

“We all know, your good ladyship,” he said, 
sneeringly, “that you had a more than common 
interest in poor Norris. Your disappointment has 
crazed your brain.” 

The countess did not answér him or seem ruffled 
She only made one terribly significant gesture from 
the living man to the dead one. 

Sir Charles’s lips quivered, in spite of his nerve. 
Then he rallied again and spoke fiercely. 

“Why should 1 kill him? ‘There are plenty here 
‘who know he was my bosom frivnd.” 

The countess rose and stood on tiptoe, leaning to- 
wards him on her staff and stretching up her excited 
face. 

“T can guess why you slewhim,” she said, in her 
high-pitched voice. “Oh! Ican guess, If you aré 
inuocent, will you permit yourself to be’ searched ? 
Ah, my friend, the queer old couutess is a witch you 
will find, She can see iuside your black coat the 
figures 1 aud 2 whieh'you'have hidden there, and the 
odd little weapon with which you shot him.” 








cried the old countess, stillvery much excited, ‘ He 


Sir Obarles caught his breath like a drowning 
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man. He stared at the little old woman as though 
he thought she was a witch. 

The countess struck the floor sharply with her 
staff. 

“Search him, police officer. That's the proof.” 

The officers stood guarding the entrance to the 
cabinet so that no one else should come in, At a sig- 
nal from their chief two of the men approached Sir 
Charles. 

“T shall be obliged to take you in custody, Sir 
Charles Rutger,” the chief said, respectfully. 

Sir Charles drew back panting. 

“Me?” he cried, “at the accusation of a crazy 
beldame like that? Never.” 

“Search him,” nodded the countess. “Oh! I’m 
crazy,amI? Only search him—beldame or not, that 
will prove.” 

Sir Charles made a savage resistance, but he was 
mastered finally ; and when one of the police drew 
forth from a concealed pocket the joints of a small 
air-gun, which he put together before everybody, a 
groan went up from the crowd of pleasure-seekers. 
He next produced a large enamelled white clasp with 
the figure 12 upon it. 

There was a hiss as of a thousand serpents, then 
deadly silence, and what thoughts moved those hearts, 
struck dumb with horror, one could only imagine. 

It was well for this miserable man that they be- 
fore whom these black proofs of his guilt were shown 
were of those who respected the law and themselves 
too much to lay an unlawful hand upon him. Had he 
been exposed, under the circumstances, to some mer- 
cies, he would have been hung up without judge or 
jury for a butchery like this. 

Deadly silence prevailed as the officers led him out, 
his head dropped on his bosom, his tall form shrunken, 
the fire of his eyes dulled. If evera man looked 
doomed, so looked Sir Charles Rutger as he was led 
away to prison. 


CHAPTER XL. 
The sweets we wish for turn to loathed sours, 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 
Shakespeare 

Tne Countess Pheefaux, whe seemed to know 
everything, was aware that the dead man had one 
relative in the world, and she was sent for. 

Mr. Norris, notwithstanding his suit to the queer, 
rich countess, was a married man. It is impossible 
to say what he had proposed to do with his wife if he 
had married the countess, 

The wife was sent for, and the gay throng which 
had come for feasting and dances, and bad found 
death, dispersed. 





[A DISCOVERY.] 


The dead man lay in the room where death had 
overtaken him. Everything was done that was 
seemly. The countess resolved to take upon herself 
all the funeral charges and arrangements. The wife, 
a pale-faced, cowed-looking creature, was put to sleep 
in a gorgeous apartment the like of which she had 
never seen before. 

Sir Charles lay in prison. The murder, the arrest, 
the singular circumstances in connection with it, were 
the talk—the sensation of all London. 

The funeral of the murdered man took place in due 
time, and the queer countess took a whim to go as 
chief mourner, while the wife, according to etiquette, 
stayed from the funeral altogether. 

Her ladyship rode in a mourning-coach elaborately 
decorated with crape, and drawn by four pure white 
horses decked with crape and jet. 

There was a large funeral. The affair had made 
such a wonderful stir that it seemed as though all 
London had turned out to witness it. 

It was late when the countess’s carriage at last 
drove homeward. The wintry afternoon was more 
than half-spent as she drew near the city. She was 
still three miles from that portion of London in which 
her magnificent residence was situated. 

Suddenly, without any orders from its mistress, 
the coach stopped in a quiet spot, the coachman got 
down, and the footman left his place. 

A stranger, muffled to the chin, took the coach- 
man’s seat, and another opened the coach door and 
coolly got in, taking the seat opposite the countess’s, 
who, either because she was stupefied with terror or 
for some other reason, did not utter a sound, 

The heads of the horses were turned, and the 
coach driven in an opposite direction at a furious 
speed. 

Still the countess remained silent, facing her un- 
invited and strange companion immovably. 

“So much the better,” thought he. “I shan’t 
quarrel with you, my lady, for not screaming. There 
is plenty of time for that.” 

The coach turned at last into an obscure country 
road, and in half an hour stopped before what d 
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The man inside rose from his seat. 

‘¢ Will your ladyship be pleased to alight?” he 
asked, in a cruel, sardonic voice. 

The countess did not stir. If she had been a 
corpse she could not have remained more blank to him. 

Come,” he said, “ we have been at vast pains to 
provide for you a special entertainment--an enter- 
tainment as eccentric and out of the common line as 
even you could desire.” 

The two on the ground laughed at this in a deri- 
sive, bitter way, and one of them passed up a muffler 
for the countess’s eyes. 

“ Put it over her goggles,” he said ; “I believe she 
sees more with them than other people do with their 
eyes.” 

"The man inside proceeded to follow his fellow’s 
suggestion with many a taunting jest and gibe, which 
showed a bitter and violent animosity to their hapless 
prisoner. 

But suddenly this man, who was fastening the- 
muffler over the countess’s eyes, leaped from the 
carriage like a deer, nearly knocking over the other 
two. 

“Good Heaven!” he cried; “I ought to have 
known she wasn’t so still for nothing.” 

“What is it?” exclaimed his two companions, 
crowding forward to look inside the coach. 

The countess sat there immovable still, the muffler 
across her black satin dress. 

One of the men leaned in and took her hand. 

He dropped it again with a muttered oath. 

“T believe she’s dead,” he said, and shrank away. 

The third man stared at him a moment, then he 
touched the rigid figure inside the coach. 

“TI believe she is,” he said, in histurn. “She was 
very old, and the fright has killed her. But somuchk 
the better for us. It will save usa great deal of 
trouble. What is to be done ?” 

“ Take the coach back to the city,” suggested one. 

“ Who'll drive it ? NotI with a dead woman in it,” 
said he who had played coachman. “ But,” he added, 
“T don’t believe she’s dead. Let us makesure. The 





a large and rather handsome, substantial farmhouse, 
with a large courtyard, into which they drove. 

Two men came out into the yard, and stood be- 
side the coach, and one said, in a voice of exulta- 
tion: 

“So, you've got her?” 

“We have, my masters,” rejoined the coachman, 
grimly. 

“ Ts all prepared ?” 

“ Everything.” 

He threw open the coach-door. 





old countess is a queer body, and up to anything. 
Hallo, bring a light there,” he called to some one in 
the house, for it had grown quite dark. 

The light was brought. The four men pressed 
eagerly forward, looking over each other’s shoulders. 
A simultaneous exclamation burst from them all as 
the light fell upon the grim and ghastly face which 
leered at them from the back seat of the coaeh. 

A volley of oaths followed, and one of them broke 
into an angry laugh, and muttered, with an oath ; 

“IVs a dummy!” 

(To be continued.) 
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WHY DID HE MARRY HER? 





CHAPTER X: 


Say, shall my little barque attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale ? 


Pope. 

THE month is now two weeks older, and the 
eighteenth of April has arrived. 

Is Mrs. Blount dead or gone crazy, and all for love? 

Is Mr. Jasper Blount weeping o’er the manes of 
departed brother and sister-in-law, conjugally buried 
within seven months of each other ? 

Look into the parlour, do—it is worth your while. 

A jolly little scene meets the view, and it takes one 
most uncompromisingly by surprise. 

A jaunty tea-table, set out with silver, china, and 
flowers. 

A hostess in black silk with a coquettish rim of 
white crape upon her frizzled front hair. 

A beautiful, gay guest, in acostly evening dress, at 
one side of the table, helping herself to dainties with 
& quite-at-home air very comfortable to behold. 

Another guest at the foot of the table—a pink- 
faced, white-moustached, large-eared guest, with a 
shield of gold as big as a guinea on his little finger, 
and an astonishing array of seal, charm, and watch 
chain glistening upon his velvet vest. 

All three are laughing and talking in the jolliest 
manner, while a grass-green parrot in a gilded cage 
behind them echoes every laugh in a piercing shriek, 
and fills up every pause with a sepulchral whispering. 

Pause, just for a moment, and recall the position of 
affairs at the exit of Mr. Grey from Grimward. 

Alice Blount had undergone two complete revul- 
sions, one after the other. 

Jasper Blount had overturned her resolution not to 
get married. Kate Fitzroy had overturned her reso- 
lution to get married to Mr. Grey. 

Scruples concerning her vow having been overcome, 
and her mind familiarised with the idea of matrimony, 
Alice Blount became filled with the ambition to re- 
and venge herself upon the man who had deceived her, 
was ready to take the hand of the first clever schemer 

vho chose to make use of her. 
There was a woman eagerly waiting for the chance, 
811 she took it. 

Tes, here was Alice Blount entertaining at a select 
tea Kate Fitzroy and Kate Fitzroy’s cousin from 
Coperhagen, newly arrived, Mr. Harold Schmitz. 

To xplain the modus operandi. 

Mr. Crey, jilted by his bride-elect, shook off the 
duit fron his feet as a testimony against her, and left 
Sciofield, to heal his broken heart by viewing other 








[A MODERN GUY FAWKEs.] 
sae and other fuces, if less fair perhaps moro faith- 
ul. 

Aghast at his sister-in-law’s persistent idiocy in 
once more changing her mind and refusing to de- 
clare the reason, Jasper Blount took himself off in a 
rage to London to see his son. 

Left alone, Alice Blount began her usual doleful 
course, and was visited at the crisis of it by Kate 
Fitzroy. ; 

Mrs. Fitzroy had come, as she said, to make it up 
with Mrs. Blount, and coax her to snap her fingers 
at James Grey, as she did, and join her in abusing 
the man who had made idiots of them both and didn’t 
deserve a tear to be shed for him. 

So vastly agreeable did Mrs. Fitzroy make herself 
that Mrs, Blount cheered up, forgave her all! her 
—. personal and social, and coaxed her to come 


Kate, graciously amenable, did come back at least 
once a day ever since, and she made herself so pleasant 
that Alice and she soon became like sisters, 

Finding it dull work driving out to Grimward daily 
alone, Kate begged leave to fetch her cousin Harold, 
just arrived from Denmark, to conduct the foreign 
correspondence for Kellogg and Sweet, wine-mer- 
chants in Schofield. 

Pleased at any variety, and encouraged by Kate, 
Mrs. Blount kindly consented to be amused by Mr. 
Schmitz, and in a couple of visits the witty, good- 
humoured, decorous, and well-behaved young man 
became an institution at Grimward. 

As for the green parrot, it was a gift from Kate to 
Alice, and was accountable for no small share of the 
change in her emotions. 

It was a speaking parrot, and sometimes spoke sin- 
gularly to the purpose. 

“Darling Kate,” it would mutter, in an endearing 
tone. 

“ He is mimicking James Grey,” said Mrs. Fitzroy. 

“Now, James, do be off !” it would titter, in coquet- 
tish accents. 

“The little rascal imitates me to the life,”” quoth 
Mrs. Fitzroy. 

So, if anything was wanting to make Alice Blount 
remember what little cause she had to regret losing 
such a husband, Poll filled the hiatus. 

Even the servant was a new one, for Mrs. Fitzroy 
had very soon induced Mrs. Blount to sond Rachel 
Craine packing, distrusting her ferret eyes and 
pricked-up ears. So the maid who now tripped in 
and out with cake and hot water was a smart little 
minx, who wore frilled cambric aprons and jaunty 
little white caps, and flirted with Mr. Schmitz while 
he was pulling off Lis coat in the lobby. 





Here then, with her mind open to the idea of ma- 
trimony, but shut against Mr. Grey, sat Mrs. Blount, 
laughing till the tears stood in her eyes at Mr. 
Schmitz's guttural witticisms, and inwardly vowing 
that she was positively enjoying herself, and that she 
had really achieved happiness at last. 

Here, then, giggled Kate Fitzroy behind her hand- 
kerchief, playing the little game with adroituess, and 
feeling in her element. 

Here joked Harold Schmitz, delighted with the 
applause of the women, and chuckling inwardly as 
the hero of the hour, 

“Oh, yes, der Mistrace Blondt, you must come with 
us to de deatur dis night,” pleaded Mr. Schmitz, 
hand on watch-pocket. “ Der Kate has already pro- 
mised, and you know de moon can’t appear widout 
her favourite star—Wenus.” 

The white-moustached Dane made Mrs, Blount a 
profound bow. 

“ Oh, I’m sure!” simpered Mrs. Blount, coquet- 
tishly. “What do you want me to go for? Mrs, 
Fitzroy is surely enough for you to look after, isn’t 
she ?” 

“T want you,” quoth the Dane, stoutly, ‘ because 
you remind me of—who was it ? dat garl in de song : 

“ * None knew dee but to love dee, 
You dear one of my heart—’ 
Daisy Dane, you know; der Mistrace Blondt, you 
are like her, ’pon my word, Mistrace Blondt, andt you 
must not laugh at de poor stranger.” 

“Oh, James! It’s time for you to go!” jeered 
Polly, shrilly. “ You’ve wasted all the morning 
here.” 

Alice Blount glanced at the parrof‘with a vicious 
look. 

Kate touched the amorous Harold with her foot 
under the table, winked at him, and murmured in 
Alice's ear: 

“ How gloriously you could spite James Grey. Do 
it, my dear soul—do it.” 

“Sweet Kate! Darling Kate!” sighed Poll, ecsta- 
tically. 

“TI wish I were Daisy Deane,” said Mrs. Blount, 
almost between her teeth; “then you’d say that to 
me, Mr. Schmitz.” 

Mr. Schmitz beamed beautifully, 

“Pretty sharmer!” breathed he, across the citron- 
jam. “You are better to Harold dan ten tousand 
garls in songs, ob, heigh-ho!” and he sighed like a 
furnace. 

“ You two can finish the argument while I run for 
my bonnet,” said Kate Fitzroy, gaily. “If we are 
going to the theatre we must start in half an hour.” 

There—a glimpse of Grimward is enough ; come 
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away now, and have a look at Crowlands, Chudleigh 
Heath, on that same evening, the eighteenth of April. 

Mrs. Burr sits alone, reading a letter. The post- 
mark is London ; the writing is bold, upright, regular 
as a row of bristling bayonets. 

“Dear Mrs. Burr,” reads the housekeeper, in an 
audible monotone, “ prepare the house for a stranger, 
who will make a permanent residence at Crowlands, 
Procure more servants for the kitchen and gardert) 
and prepare a: banquet against the evening of 
twenty-fourth of this month. Send'the carriage to’ 
the station on the twenty-fourth for the eveniiige 
train. “James Gauy. 

“ April 17th, Bond'St:, London,” 

“A stranger, eh!” mused! Mre)-Burr; er 
the letter,.“‘and whether man) woman, or ‘ 
does not think it worth’ his:while to mention. 
I put shawi!' taekle‘otm the: dressit'-table;,orretiall! I 
put a curtis-tonge?’ Ob would! a Noah'sarttend! a 
wax doll salt: beset! Miy eye! wotls all! the umistery 
about?” 

- - - 


* * 
Tle nineteenth), tewerttoth).nd twenty-first: passed 
withoutteventi. 


On the night'ofithe twenty-second something bap- 


ened. 
pert weet iit thierdbanRott wiyiteudltler sewme’ was 
Grimward). 
Something: vawt: anal shapelies was movitiy. bee 
tween thier Daligit weTo 
walls. Alinosse itt cropttovert thie’ soft): 


sward off thelane untill ittremesed! a petit 


on dozen | 
yards from tieewicketl 
Something tall nd Apa a rom 


A little man: j ) outpatid helix up his whites 
eloved Iande‘otwiad wolaugled mete geve hi ab 


shapeless mase‘end crompiiealimdor tte wall 


If one had taken ere ev 
the figure, one’ wouldlliaven 


ittoompbetelye—so | 
swilt were the upbidnap titer stbepy, thie jprtiy thie dis 


appearance, 


A long pauseonsned).iin wilthth rotting: wardoney.| gate: 
but during which tieoranetingrtaniiual teettbooul’d! | 


have been hewré) 

Then @ click’ at! your feet; an’ upheavingof! the’ 
turf, a yawning square, where level exrth had been; 
and the muflled figure sprang forth. 

Next moment a light glimmered from the huge 
chaos that blocked the lane; you saw a covered van 
before you, attached to two horses, whose noses were 
buried in bags of beans. 

A man held a night-lantern in one hand, dragging 
aside the canvas curtains with the other, 

Whether old or young, black or white, was inde- 
cipherable, for his hat was so slouched and his muffler 
so high that only his eyes gleamed out between. 

Ie set the lantern on the floor of the van, and lifted 
out a huge stone jar, which he placed on tlie ground 
with extraordinary care. Another succerded it, and 
yet another. Soon the ground about his feet was 
covered with great, shadowy objects, through which 
he picked his way breathlessly, 

When the van was empty he carried one of the ves- 
sels to the mouth thatdisgorged him some time since, 
and disappeared with it. 

In ten minutes he came back foranother: Thus he 
went on, patiently toiling, like an ant dragging its 
egg into its hole, only that he alone did the work of 
a whole swarm. 

At last the ground was cleared, and a longer period 
elapsed before the man returned. 

When he did return it was with a rush, as if from 
hot pursuit; he dashed down, the skab beneath the 
wall, trod down the turf; flew to his horses’ heads 
and turned the van ina moment or two, Then, spring- 
ing to his seat, he clutched the whip, gave the ani- 
mals a cruel lash apiece, and dashed at full speed out 
of the lane, and.away fromthe vicinity of Grimward. 

Five minutes afterward a deep, rumbling noise came 
from the bowels of the earth, under the old house of 
Grimward. Then the ground heaved, parted, and a 


A tall, black sentinel stood in the midst, with two 
square objects bulging from its sides twenty feet 


above the . The chimney stack wasstill stand- 
ing, with i closets 4 
doors still red'with thesvtion of thie fire. 
Such was : 
The man looked‘attentively at the rains; he folded! 
his arms, and biv'broad otiest seemed'to vibrate with: 
ithe deep, full thirote-of His-hieart. 


| He sank hischin-on his breast, adj still regarding 
the: horrid rain’ within the grating;, mused pro- 


foundly. 

ns was’ glitter in: there was @ 
\bratish ferosity inthe ourve s there wasa-| 
flondish extiltwtionin his whole bearing. 

baa ‘ hee muttered, in a tone of speculative 
interests,‘ when they’ will find the bodies, 
and! | recognise’ tliem.” 

e shook the ground ; he looked about 


A soutid' mingled with the rumbling; 
he wheetedlround'and'looked towards the end of the 
lane. 

A olitefot’ drawi by two» white horses was en- 
oT = caught of 

heene: hold of the bars of the grating! 
with botihishawds Heseemed troubled. 
f rovied'swiftly towards him. Therewere 


ncoachnian wore’ a*white favour in his button Holey 


te 
oe -eorhontimre arse with both his bends 
‘iron 


witi immered inside the:chariot. Iv.dtew*| 
bars aud gazingratvit overhis shouldér. 


She ii wittheorow: 
Shiowee-arrayed otra n 


lips of the mau at the 


& cry ofiawe; of terror, of fary all in one, 
at ? uttered ‘that frantic voice, 


Fitvroy’s; delirious with) trttnmph. 

Both the women déseerided to’ the’ growid). both: 
swept forward to the man, while their little com- 
panion glowered jealously at the stranger, - 

“No longer Alice Blount,” cried that lady, giving 
a fine courtesy, “but Mrs. Harold Schmitz, married 
this morning from Mrs. Fitzroy’s house, Who will 
get my money now, Mr.:Grey ?’’ 

With jeers she gave place to Kate. Fitzroy, who 
next made him an obeisance. 4 

“ Did you think to outwit me, James?” she’ scorn- 
fully wished to know. “Havel. had. my, revenge 
on you or not?” 

“Who is dis person?” blustered Mr. Harold 
Schmitz, imperiously., “‘ Why does he interrupt de 
wedding party ? Why does he keep my bride and 
me out of our own house dis way?” 

Mr. Grey turned his eyes upon the little bridegroom 
for a moment, 

The little bridegroom dodged. behind the queenly 
person of Kate Fitzroy. 

A faint smile dawned on Mr. Grey’s ashen fave, 
He cast a furtive glance between. the bars at the 
ruins of Grimward, and the smile became a fiendish 
grin. 

He drew himself up to his full height; he planted 
his feet firmly ; he folded his-arms,.and gazed upon 
the trio with such a calm superiority and such a 
sovereign contempt as rendered his countenance per- 
fectly terrific. . 

Gradually his pallor gave place to a deep scarlet 
glow, his eyes gathered lurid. light, his thin, flexible 
lips parted in a laugh of intense derision. 

‘You bave all surprised me hugely by your clever- 
ness,” said he, “and will no deubt triamph over my 
disappointment sincerely. My dear Mrs. Schinitz,” 





blazing mass shot upward with the roar and the hiss 
and the wild slu&tiek of an explosion. 

For a moment the old house tottered, while from 
every window glowed a dazzling light ; then the 
rafters cracked, the walls split, the roof rose on blaz- 
ing wines, and a sheet of fire leapt skyward like a 
fork of lightuing. Then smoke, dust, horror, lurid 
chaos, roaring devastation. 

A belated traveller nearing Schofield two miles 
west saw a glare in the sky that made him look. for 
northern lights or meteors burstings mid-heaven. 

The sky was inky black elsewhere. 

On the morning of the twenty-third @ man ran 
along the lane to the wicket in the wall. 

Some bricks aud charred tiles littered the sward ; 
he looked at themas he passed, and muttered : 

“Aha!” 

When he reached the grating he gazed fixedly upon 
the mass of smoking ruius that lay where Grimward 
had stood. 

Heaps upon heaps of grimy stones lay bedded in 
red-hot ashes, with a cloud of soot over all. 


turning upon Alice with crushing disdain, “ you have 
| done me a great and lasting benefit. by this mora- 
| ing’s work. You have removed. yourself out of my 
) path without any interference of mine, I thank you 
|—from my heart. Mrs. Fitzroy, to you I owe'the 

deepest gratitude for the clever part you have played 
| in this affair. You have served my interests admir- 
|ably. I shall protit by your action—you shall have 
| the reward merited by your intention, Mr. Harold 
Schmitz, I offer you all the gratitude one/man'can 
give another who has rid him of a woman-who was 
in his way. In fact, my dear friends, my prospects 
were never brighter than they are at this. moment, 
while yours—well, I shall: leave you to the full en- 
joyment of yours.” 

He stepped aside from the: wicket, and waved his 
hand towards that which was thus disclosed. 

In the midst of the shriek of horror and dismay that 
ensued James Grey strode down the, lane, serene, 
smiling, satisfied. 

“This settles her,” exclaimed he; “she has dis- 


‘white ribbous: streaming from the horses’ ears), thie), 


of the wheel, for my path lies plain before me. 
Adieu, Alice Blount, for ever!” 





CHAPTER XI. 

Still from the fount of’ Joy’s delicious springs 

Some bitter o'er the flowers its bubbling venom 
Tiilettio morning of the twenty-fourth. 
Weattierserene, genial, cae ae 
Scetie-—vomfortable and 5 
} nyton)-subarb of London. 
only daughter of Célotiel 
= ‘Hardwicke, giving an “At Home” to-lier 


Things looked something like this: 

A grand stone house stood on the summit ofa 
gentle hill. 

A broad green plateau stretched in front off the 
house, and the undulating slopes of the hill wereéo- 
vered with flowery pleasure grounds, through whith 
shady walks meandered. 

Aecoppice of trees ornamented’ the foot of theHfll, 
and through their branches some wavelets spatikled 
Witen'the wind ruffled the swan-pond hidden there: 

Atione side of the cop the gateway stood in 
thie’stonewall, and beyond roared the traffic and’plea- 
| surof! London on wheels. 

Abgtoup’stood chatting onthe colonel’s piazam. 
Abthroug movediin' a iat jumble among! the 
/etiwife]led flower-bedsend over'the plateau. 
Menow-whiter its shade mifflway 
| down the hill) and! tmen scampered-in- 
‘cessently from) it’ to theekitehen quarters withiarm- 
ful@of' crookery-ware:. 

gentleman were walking arm+it-arm 

swWin-pond which’ was ensircled! by the 
copsé, slowly, foudly, while the white swans floated 
ghost-like by them, and their mingled shadows mi- 
micked them'as they walked by the mirroring pool ; 
the drooping: laburnum brushed tieir happy brows, 
and the sounof distant laugliter chimed pleasantly in 
{between theif’ broken sentences. 
) The young lady wasslight and justly proportioned, 
{witha gracefiil) pale face; and large, languishing, 
innocent eyes? ‘I'he young gentleman was brown as 
a Spaniard, with a bold, free, manly air, and a per- 
fectly satisfied expression. 

The young lady wore a simple costume of soft and 
brilliant texture. An unornamented crépe scarf was 
prevented from slippiug to the ground by the two 
ends lightly crossed in front,.and by the swell of her 
figure. Her hair, of a rich brown hue, was fashion- 
ably arranged under a modest little hat, which was 
crowned with pretty mloss-roses. 

The gentleman regarded her, with beaming com- 
placency. 

Rose Lester and Harry, Winchester—lovers. 

‘‘How proud I am of. you, Rose,” be remarked. 
“The fellows will all be saying: ‘How the deuce 
did Winchester get.a girllike that?’”’ 

“You foolish Harry!” chid. the lady, adoringly. 
* Why should yau-be proud of poor littls:me? I’ve 
nothing to pride myself on-but—mty lover.” 

She whispered ii with an upward glance, shy and 
brief. She looked sweeter than ever. 

“ My pet! my sweet, sweet Rose !” murmured the 
happy adorer; and, after a prgleut glance around, 
drew her to his bteast.and solentes her secording 
to’ his light. 

“ Oh, Harry, Harry, you naughty boy!” shrieked 
Rose, tenderly. “ If-anybody should see you! Fie! 
take your arm away this moment.” 

“What if anybody should?” retorted he, giving 
no prompt obedience. “ Haven't I a right to kiss 
the little girl who has promised to be my wife ?—who 
las promised to be content with Harry Wiuchester 
and his two hundred a-year and. all. that, when she 
might have picked up a title any day, if she had: so 
chosen? I can never be proud enough of a woman 

who refused to trade upon her good looks, and chose 
a poor mau before a rich one.” 

Her side glauce spoke a whole volume of pretty 
things. 

“ Rose, dear,” urged Harry, “* you know you migh} 
have done better than marry ine.” 

“TI couldn’t!” she. cried, with a passionate little 
blush. 

“Yes, you could,” contradicted Harry, adoringly. 
“Any one of those: fellows up there would have 
snapped you up gladly. St..Leger Hardwicke hasn’t 
got over his disappointment. yet, and I'll be bound 
looks on me with no favourable eye. Tliere wag 
ten thousand a year you threw over for me, Rose.” 

“Pshaw! St. Leger Hardwicke, indeed!” gad 
she. “He is.a booby, if everthere was one!” 

“Tsay, Rose, my pet, you mustn’t flirt afte we 
-| are married, eb?” 

She nestled closer; she lifted-her fall, liquv ey 
to-hiswith a-passionate adwmirati 

“ No, Harry, not then.” 











posed of herself, Now for the next great revolution 


“ And why now, my littlegixl? You are wo prety 
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and good) to tease people in the way you do, aren’t 


you, love?” 
A sparkle. of mischief lit up lier eye; a curveo 


piquant malice curled: her lip; she shrugged her 


pretty shoulders: with a:slight and mocking gesture 
“ Preach, Harry; I like to hear you,” she laughed. 


‘ Youare a gipsy. You only do ithoping to make 
me jealous. My'dear, you needn’t waste your trouble, 


for I’m not in the least jealous.” 


She wasgravein amoment.. Hertwo soft hands 
were clinging to: his; which had: released its*hold ; | the men and envied by the women; and kept her sly, 
she was pressing her delicate: cheek. against: his 


shoulder with a.coaxing grace. 


g " 

“No, no, Harry, don't: look like that! Don’tispeak 
You need 
not doubt me, dear, for 1 would follow yow to the 


in that tone! Don’t: be! angry with. me! 


world’s end—I would, Harry, I: would!” 


Her voice was quivering; and the tendertears were 
glistening in her eyes: Whaticould Harry do bat kiss 
them) away and call himself. a: brute for bringing 


them there? 


“ I don’t doubt you; Rose,” he said ;. “ I know’ your 
love'is-as pure and true as the angels’ in heaven, and 
that only your high spirits are to blame: for all your 


little flirtations. I've nothing: to complain of, for as 
long as I am present: you don’ttalk to anybody else. 
I won't say another word.on the subject, my darling ; 
only this—don’t play with edged:toolsi” ' 

Rose was too good-tempered:to pout. Shefondly 
_— amendment inthis pet: little naughtiness 
of hers, 

“ Now, dear, umst go,” said Harry; looking at his 
watch. ‘“ Mind, yoware to be at homent seven o'clock 
tuis evening. to meet!that friend of: mine,” 

“Yes; Harry. Oh, dear;.must you go:already 2” 

“ Yes, I musts It's toobadito have to leave you; 
Rose; but my friend is horribly exactingy, aud! ever 
since be came I have had to: devote balf of: my spare 
time to him instead of giving, it all to youvas lused 
to do. But he has something nice to tell: you'to- 
night, so mind your promise.” 

“ I'd rather hear it from you, Harry.” 

“ And I would rather tell it you, Rose;; bat T am 
under orders. Rose,” said he, abruptly, hisipleaswnt 
face glowing with sudden emotion, “ yoware a:brave 
little girl, and deserveevery happiness that earth can 
give you. You have helped your dear pareuts with 
your own exertions; you have refused a rivth hus- 
band for my sake—Heaven:bless:you, dear, you will 
never rue your choice !’’ 

They paused by the placid:pgol,. band: clasped in 
hand they looked down at: their. own etions in 
the mirror at their feet. 

The murmur of: the: distant: voices: sounded: sweet 
and kind; the sunshine came like a smile to bless 
them, and rapturé beamed from eye ito-eye. 

“ Husband and wife!” munnwred: Harry: Winehes- 
tor, “ with a longi glad life:befors:us.” 

“* lieaven speed the day,” said Rose,.softly. 

Everything seemed to rejoice: about! them and 
within them ; for a fleeting» moment they drank freely 
of that delicious cup which is Heaven's choicest elixir 
for the soul—which revives us-all for the hard, grim: 
battle of life, and trains the spirit to-emjoy atdlast the 
transcendent purity of that home which islove eternal. 

A murmur of! Voices and! a rustling of twigs at 
hand disturbed this fond reverie. 

Through one of the wood paths wirich led from 
the house two ladies were vohi ng: , 

“ 'T’hereare Laura Hardwicke and ithel Vane,” said 
Rose; “let us go and meet:them, they are looking 
for us.” 

“TI may as well say good-bye to you,” said Harry, 
contriving to give her little hand a last tight'clasp ; 
“I wish I hadu’t to leave you, my pet.; Will you be 
home at seven o’elock to-night ?” 

“Yes, Harry. Good-bye, Harry, my love!” 

Her tender lips quivered over the tender word, 
her pensive eyes were full of it; how dearly did she | 
prize ber handsome lover! 

The next instant the two nymplis in, green silk. 
were hailing them joyfully. 

“There you are, youstruants, Now, come aud 
play croquet,” cried Miss Hardwicke. 

“T'll go, and. be delighted to go,” laughed Rose; 
“but Mr. Winchester has already begun his-adieux,” 

“Ne, no, you naughty man, you shan’t go away 
yet,” chirped the ladies in chorus. 

Gaily he put. them off, gaily he bade them good- 
morning, and gaily he walked away, 

Rose Lester smothered a little, sigh, but the mext 
minute she was lauszhing aud joking with the best of 
them in the most brilliant spirits. 

The appearance of Rose. Lester on. the croquet 
ground created visible commotion. ‘The gentlemen, 
languid aud lazy before, brightened up aud looked 
on the alert ina momeuvt. The ladies regarded the 
bewe mer with affected indifference, but grew slightly 
sharp in their witticisms. 

Rose Lester was.always notable, even ina throng of 
notables 


She was petite and vivacious, she was simple in 
dress, and, moreover, she was a wicked, provoking, 
f | tantalising little minx; who would’ flirt’ upon every 

ble occasion. 
Y Mischievous, pert, innocent-eyed; wlio: could re- 
sist her ? 

Noman. 

Cool, inflexible, unimpressible—who could win her 

No man—but Harry Winchester. 

So the little beauty went on her way, adored by 


little secret to herself that she wag! wooed and won 
by the poorest man of her acquaintance: 

The scene was enlivening as Rose dashed’into the 
business of the hour, amongst all the presentable 
men and women on the field: The bright dresses, tho 
pleasant tones, the sunshine over all; raised her spirits 
to the highest pitch; she tripped about, the very im- 
porsonation of youthful-froli« 

The group onthe colonet's piazzarcmarked the in- 
creased jollity of the guests, and spoke about it. 

Colonel’ Hardwicke, elderly, copper-nosed, and 
twirling moustaches ofthe colourand length of straw, 
observed ; 

“Glad 'tosee! Miss Lesteron the:field;, Will put 
some life into the game.” 

Mrs. Hardwicke; stout; Roman-nosed, and richly 
attired; replied: 

“ Horrid flirt. If Laura weren't so botnd up in ler 
she'd ‘see how’ slie’s angling ‘for' young Greataeres.” 
Lieutenant St. Leger Hardwieke, eldest’ son’ and 
heir; glo wered ‘over Wis high nose ashe remarked : 
“Tl lay auy one fifty that Greatacres is’ in fora 
snub: before twelve o'clock: She wouldn't! look’ at 
him, I’m: sure.” 
Mrs. Hardwicke rep!ied, placidly: 
* Rose Lester didn’t throw’ you'over for ‘nothitig: 
Greatacres: has’ five: thousand: more ‘a-year than -you 
have.” 
“ Which is‘ Miss Lester?” demanded the ‘féurtli 
and last’ of the group, a young man‘of elegant’ ap+ 


pearance. 

St. Leger raised his eye-glass. 
“ There, that girl in gray, with the roses‘in her 
hat.” 
The gentleman ‘bestowed upon ‘the girl in gray ‘an 
attentive stare, 
“Ab, quite peculiar,” patronisingly observed he ; 
“present me, my dear fellow.” 
St. Leger agreed, and led the way. 
“Who is she, Hardwicke?” inquired the gentle- 
man as they proceeded. 
“Nowscarcely know,’’ stammored St. Leger, 
vexed.to own tle significance of tle lady’ who had 
rejected him ; “ was'ata boarding‘schoot with! Laura, 
and soon. Doosedly fine girl and all that, but'dan- 
gerous.’ Take care, don’t lose your heart; that’s all.”’ 
“Dhanks. She won’t. hart me,” said: the young 
man. 
They'were' now behind her. She stood with one 
pretty foot'upon a ball) and a:matletsin herdimpled 
hands; watching with all her eyes the circuit:of! her 
adversary’s ball. 
“How do, Miss Lester?” drawled a*voice at‘ her 
side. ‘Here’s my fridud Grey dying'to know you.” 
She wheeled ‘briskly; gave Mri Grey a ‘jaunty little 
bew, and resumed ‘lier attitade, 
“Too busy to talk, eh?” drawled St. Leger, with 
a delightfully military’ air, “ What have you: done 
with Greatacres?” 
“T’ve‘doue nothing with Greatacres;” snapped 
Miss Lester. “Go and ask Laura what she las:done 
with him. Greatacres isn’t my champion.” 
Mr. Grey stepped beside: her. 
“Elect me your champion, Miss Lester,” he:said. 
“T have a claim om you.” 
She turned from the languishing glance of the'ad-+ 
miring: lieuténwnt; an@ spitefully smiled on the 
stranger. 
“* What's your claim, sir?” she inquired. 
“ You-wear my-colotrs.” 
“True, Mr. Grey. ‘To be consistent, then; you 
shall be my knight to-day, What-shall be your re~ 
ward?” 

Mr. Grey: looked into her eyes. 
“ A Rose!” said he, with an impudent: bow: 
She started, drew back half-frightened, and blushed 
charmingly. 
“Look, Grey, she’s. rewarding: you alrendy,” said 
St. Leger, enviously. 
“ My knight may bring. me that ball,” cried Rose. 
Away plunged) Mr. Grey among the shrubberies, 
seeking forthe article in question. 
“* Who is the gentleman?” she demanded of sigh- 
ing St. Leger. 
“ Visitor from; north—sulky fellow—good enough 
familybut no bluod. Don’t: bother with: bim, Miss. 
Rose, I -beg.”’ 
Miss Ruse turned from. the»meddling lieutenant 
with an arch smile, and to’ tease him received the 





St. Leger relapsed into the blues, 

Mr. Grey, that staid and dignified personage, who 
had never been known to flirt before, was flirting 
desperately now. 

Mr. Grey, who had never uttered a joko before, 
was brimming’ over With good things now. 

i was as gallant an Adonis as pretty flirt need 
wish. 

— such witty people‘soon drew a coterie around 
em. 

Themen affected to run’a tilt with Grey for her. 

She gave out that she would ‘not desert her knight. 
. The ladies pretended to’ ran a tilt with Rose for 

rey. 

He proved faithful to his’ queen. 

They went through a’ mimic love-making ; they 
querrelled; were reconciled, hated and adored each 
other with unabated spirit, 

Everybody laughed and was delighted with such 
a novel entertainment; it became the amusement of 
the day. 

Wilder and wilder waxed [oso Lester’s spirits, 
her exuberant hilarity carried everybody along with 

er. 

Through the long,.mad, merry day the farce was 
played, and towards the evening Mr. Grey proposed, 
aside, to Rose a grand finale that would astonish 
everybody. Delighted Rose agreed, 

Mr. Grey, St. Leger Hardwicke; and John Great- 
acres; Rose Lester, Laura Hardwicke, and Ethel Vane 
disappeared from the midst of the throug. 

In half an hour a bell chimed masically from the 
marquee, and a groom requested the’ ladies and gen- 
tlemen to repair thither. 

They hastened to the marquee, expecting some 
tableau or: representation. 

True enongh, the tent had been cleared’ out; and 
was singularly arranged. ‘I'he sewts were placed in 
ranks, with a passage down the centre; a platform 
| was erected at one side of the tent, and on the plate 
furm stood a'table covered with' red velvet, 

On the table was a book. 

The guests took their seats wonderingly. 

Oue whispered to a neighbour: 

“Tt looks like a church.” 

Suddenly the curtains parted behind the table, and 
@ procession entered. First walked aman clothed in 
a snow-white surplice. Next came St. Leger Hard- 
wicke, with Ethel Vane leaning on his arm; then 
Mr. Greatacres with Miss Hardwicke, Lastly, James 
Grey and Rose Lester. 

All the young ladies wore’ white dresses, gloves, 
etc. Miss Lester was draped from head to foot with 
a*square of tulle, ada bridal veil, which was fastened 
by. aspray of orauge blossoms from Mrs. Hardwicke's 
conservatory, 

They ranged themselves before the man in the 
white surplice: He lifted the book from the table 
and began to read the marriage service. 

Solemuly he went through the sacred rite, omitting 
nothing. 

When he asked, “ Who giveth this woman to be 
married: to: thissman'?” Colonel Hardwicke himself 
stepped forward and presented Rose Lester, Then 
James Grey took Rose Lester by her right handand 
plighted his troth in accents loud aud bold. 

After which: Rose Lester took James’Grey by his 
right band‘and plighted»her troth. Then he put a 
‘ing upon her finger, and, holding it there, said ; 

“ With this ring I thee wed, with my body I thee 
worship, and with all my worldly goods I thee endow, 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, Amen.” 

Then they: knelt together and the holy prayer was 
read, and lastly the priest, joining their hands, said, 
solemaoly 

“ Those whom God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder,” 

When the last form was observed, the white- 
gowned ‘priest gave place, aud Jumes Grey turned to 
the tlivoug, still holding Rose Lester’s hand with the 
ring ou it. 

The throng broke loose immediately. 

“ Bravo! admirably acted!” they shouted, clap- 
ping their hands. 

The man in white looked unaffectedly shocked. 

“ Salute the bride,” he directed Mr. Grey. 

Mr. Grey, bent:down and kissed Kose Lester on the 
cheek. 

She started violently, his lips left a blood-red stain 
on her cheek, P 

The man in white shook her by the hand. 

“ ] wish you every happiuess, Mrs, Grey,” he said. 
Miss Hardwicke and Miss Vane ran forward laugh- 
ing and kissed her, and called hor Mrs. Grey. 

St. Leger squeezed her hand and muttered : 

“ Wish you joy, Rose—that is, Mrs. Grey.” 

She grew silent, constrained. She felt oppressed, 
and looked round upon the laughing faces wearily. 
She sought to release her hand from Mr. Grey’a, 





ball from Mr. Grey with effusive gratitude. 








aud was indignant to find the attempt resisted, 
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She looked up in his face sharply. 

“Shall we end the joke now, Mr. Grey? I am 
weary of it,” she said. 

His brow was like brass, a mysterious exultation 
glittered in his eye. 

He" suddenly passed his armabout her, and drew 
her to his side. 

The outraged blood flew to her cheeks, she lifted 
@ flashing glance of rebuke to him and tried to re- 
lease herself. He held her firmly. 

“Sir!” she cried, haughtily. “I tell you I am 
weary of this jest. Let it end now, I pray you.” 

Mr. Grey returned her flashing glance with a cold, 
pale smile of triumph. 

“ Yes, the jest shall be dropped,” he said, in a deep, 
strong voice that silenced everybody. “And we 
shall speak in earnest. You are my wife, Rose Grey!” 

(To be continued.) 


MABEL CARRINGTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR Ce 
“‘ Lady Juliette’s Secret,” “ Grand Court,” &c., &c. 
—_»—— 
CHAPTER XVII. 
* Love,” I said “ shall wait for honour !” 
Then we fell apart, and far— 
She with just one care upon her, 
I to mix in broils of war. 
Years and Years—a Poem. 

“Tuery are talking, talking,” repeated Jacob, nod- 
ding, winking, gesticulating, and putting his finger to 
the side of his nose in that peculiar fashion which is 
so rife among foreigners and looks so odd in English 
eyes—that extraordinary gesture which would be 
thought ill-bred on this side of the Channel, but 
which on the other side is made to give emphasis to 
discourse, and is even used among speakers in solemn 
earnest. 

Mabel, however, did not occupy herself with mak- 
ing reflections on the peculiarities of different national 
manners. There stood Jacob, by the side of his coal 
box, talking on a subject which had engrossed her 
thoughts for weeks—the arrival of Count de l’Orme 
at La Ronceville. She actually opened the door of 
the little parlour and went out on the wide landing- 
place, walked to the stairs’ head, and looked down the 
winding gilt balustrades. 

There was silence throughout the great chateau, 
broken only through the occasional opening or shut- 
ting of a door. 

“* Mademoiselle will take cold,” said Jacob, “if she 
comes out of a room with a fire without putting anye 
thing over her shoulders, for the day is very chilly.” 

“That does not matter,’ returned Mabel, impa- 
tiently. ‘Jacob, did not Monsieur de l’Orme ask to 
see me—Mabel Carrington ?” 

“ Mais out, mademoiselle,” returned Jacob; “then 
Madame Maisonette came out of the ebony and gold 
drawing-rooms, which she had been dusting, and, 
seeing the count, she courtesied to him, and asked him 
if he would walk into her own room. That was the 
green drawing-room she called her own room; and 
there they are talking, talking.” 

Mabel clasped her hands. She felt that Madame 
Maisonette was robbing her of her happiness, poison- 
ing the father of Gustave against her, and doing all 
wiih that odious sanctity of manner, that self-righteous 
cruelty with which she had given Henri Beauville up 
to the death. 

“T must go down and see him,” she said, in a tone 
of excitement, and Jacob with surprise watched her 
slight form rushing hastily down the stairs towards 
the wide central hall, out of which the green draw- 
ing-room opened. 

Arrived upon the decorated pavement of this hall, 
with its statues, its flowers, all its splendours gleam- 
ing around her, she paused before the door of the 
green drawing-room, 

Almost immediately that door opened, and there 
came out a tall and stately French gentleman of the 
old school, with silvery hair, whitened far more by 
thought and anxiety than by years, for Count de 
1’Orme was not an old man—not more than fifty-six 
years of age. He was of a noble presence, and there 
was the look of Gustave in his eyes. His dress 
was scrupulously that of a gentleman of the first 
water, though somewhat old-fashioned, as became one 
who had never followed in the wake of the empire, 
but had passed the greater portion of his life in the 
provinces and secluded within the shades of his pater- 
nal estate. A priceless diamond fastened the cravat 
of the count, and a short, heavy gold chain with seals 
dangled from his fob. His waistcoat was of dark 
= his shirt front spotless as snow, and embroi- 

ered. 

Mabel bowed to this majestic-looking gentleman. 

He started when he saw her in her invalid’s dress 
—an elegant robe of French gray, trimmed at the 
throat aud wrists with swansdown. 

She was pale from excitement, with just a faint red 








spot burning in the centre of each cheek, and her eyes 
blazed, 

The count bowed to her profoundly. 

“ Monsieur has asked for me,” said the beautiful 
girl, timidly. “Iam Mabel Carrington.” 

Again the count bowed. 

“T have conferred with madame, mademoiselle,” 
he said, “that has answered all purposes.” 

He bowed again to Mabel in a way that seemed to 
imply that the interview was over. 

“ Haughty man,” thought Mabel. “ Stately, stony- 
hearted Count de l’Orme! Ah! it is easy to see that 
you are an adherent of those proud Bourbons who, as 
they say, have learned nothing and have forgotten 
nothing.” 

Yet she fancied there was a wistful look in his eyes 
as he bent them towards her, 

“ Monsieur le comte,”’ she said, hastily, “I wish 
not to trespass on your time, Answer me one ques- 
tion. Your son Gustave—is he alive ? -Is he wounded, 
or a prisoner ?” 

“To your first query—yes, mademoiselle, he is 
alive,” said the count. “To your other questions I 
am happily able to reply in the negative. He is nei- 
ther wounded nor a prisoner. He is employed in 
carrying despatches to different parts of the army. 
Before long he may even be sent into Paris,”’ 

The tone of the count implied: “ If he be, you will 
see nothing of him.” 

Mabel accepted her fate. She was gentle, but in 
reality her pride was as great as that of the stately 
count himself. It might not then have been Madame 
Maisonette who had played her false and set the count 
against her. The De l’Ormes might always refuse 
to receive her as a daughter; they might have com- 
manded or exhorted Gustave to discard her, French- 
men were proverbially fickle—Gustave was a French- 
man. She sawitall. She had been an idiot to give 
her love so readily. She courtesied deeply to Count 
de l’Orme. She was deathly pale. She raised her 
fine eyes, eloquent witb the light of indignation and 
wounded pride, to the face of the father of Gustave. 

“T am charmed, monsieur,” she said, speaking in 
very perfect French, “that monsieur your son has 
passed hitherto through this terrible war unscathed. 
May he be spared to you and to madame his mother 
to bless and comfort your remaining years,” 

Her voice did not tremble; she even smiled. 
Mabel was as brave as a lioness where occasion re- 
quired. 

Then Madame Maisonette—stately in black silk, 
and with a white cap ornamented with a blue bow 
surmounting the iron-gray braids of her hair— 
walked out of the little green drawing-room, and 
smiled a pitying, patronising smile upon Mabel Car- 
rington. 

But Mabel did not stay to exchange hollow com- 
pliments. She rushed away somewhat unceremo- 
niously, passing down a passage ornamented with 
statues which led out towards the flower garden, 

“She is very beautiful,” said the count, addressing 
Madame Maisouette, “and I do not wonder at my 
son's infatuation. I should certainly have been in the 
same plight at his age.” 

Madame Maisonette shrugged her shoulders. 

““ What would you have, monsieur le comte ?” she 
said. ‘*Men are always taken with those large eyes, 
sad and pleading, which seem to mean so much, and 
you cannot tell what they mean. Mademoiselle is a 
clever instructress ; she gives satisfaction here; but 
to enter one of our ancient families, to take the title 
of countess, to become the mistress of one of the first 
chéteaux in France, that is something quite different 
—that is a rdle to which mademoiselle has no pre- 
tensions.” 

“ Vous avez raison, madame,” replied the stately 
count. 

But he sighed as he spoke; then took his way to- 
wards the entrance, where a footman ushered him 
down the marble steps. 

Meanwhile Mabel had found her way again, by a 
back staircase, toher room. There she sat down, and 
looked out at the sombre sky. The carriage was in 
the road ; it was driving towards the chateau gates, 
which were hidden from view by a bend in the road. 
Preseutly it was lost to sight. Mabel watched for its 
return. It came back more rapidly. The count was 
now, of course, seated in it, and was journeying to- 
wards the station of St. Cloud. Mabel watched it out 
of sight, but she shed no tear when, turning round a 
curve in the road, it passed away from her view. 

The sombre clouds still sailed low; the autumn- 
dyed branches played fantastic gambols in the wind ; 
the distant woods and hills showed themselves in 
sadder colours as the afternoon waned. 

Mabel’s English magazines, well illustrated, lay 
before her unnoticed. A strange, sad wish, born out 
of her despair, arose in the breast of the beautiful 
English girl as she sat watching the deepening 
shadows and listening to the wind. 

“TI wish,” she said, “ thatthey had shot me through 








the heart on that sunny morning when they killed 
poor Beauville. I should have been sleeping soundly 
now, and I should not have felt this bitter pain.”’ 

Then she resolved in her pride and her anguish 
that she would make no sign, that she would not 
inquire of Madame Maisonette what had been the 
object of the count’s visit to herself, that she would 
ask no questions, none whatever. By some of these 
people wrong had been done her ; either Gustave was 
false, or Madame Maisonette was vicious, or the 
count was cruel, proud, and severe. Henceforth she 
would bear her own burden, do her duty, suffer in si- 
lence. With the unreasoning passion natural to youth 
she began to hate the whole French nation, though 
her hatred was only of that lofty kind which scorns to 
express itself in words, far lessin actions. Cheerfully 
would she have donned the black robe and the white 
cap of a sister of charity ; tenderly would she have 
waited by the sick beds of suffering Frenchmen or 
Frenchwomen. Had she been rich she would willingly 
have fed their poor and clothed their orphans. But here 
her feelings of sympathy stopped short towards this 
gay, proud, fickle race—th excitable, volatile, 
clever, cheerful, pleasure-seecking Gauls. Never would 
she admit Frenchwoman to her friendship, or accept 
the love of Frenchman, were he dowered with all the 
glittering qualities that could adorn humanity ; and 
she resolved that she would remain among this people 
only so long as necessity required. 

Times had grown very troublous. Already the 
emperor had surrendered himself, and Paris was 
clamouring for a republic. As soon as Madame de 
la Ronceville returned Mabel wold ask her to look 
out for another instructress, and in a short while she 
would set forth for England, there surely she would 
soon obtain a situation at as good a salary as she en- 
joyed at present. “ 

While she thought thus the door opened, and Jacob 
entered with covered dishes, and began to lay the 
cloth for two. 

Madame Maisonette followed. 

“Nice roast fowls, ma chére,” she said, “and a 
bottle of sparkling moselle, and fruit, and these nice 
little tarts. Come, you must make a good dinner.” 

Mabel rose up and smiled bravely, without showing 
any of the indignation that stirred her heart. 

“ For,” thought she, “this woman is not to blame 
after all.” 

They sat down to dinner. Madame Maisonette 
was surprised at the reticence of Mabel, astonished 
that she asked no questions respecting the visit of 
Count de l’Orme. At last she said: 

“Do you not feel interested, mademoiselle, to know 
what conversation passed to-day between monsieur 
the count and myself? He is the father of your 
cavalier, and you ask no questions.” 

“ Monsieur Gustave is not my cavalier,” replied 
Mabel, speaking with her sad, proud smile. “I have 
heard from his father that he is unwounded and at 
liberty, yet he has not written to me during all these 
weeks. I should be too weak did I show any amount 
of interest in that young gentleman farther than a de- 
sire to know of his welfare and safety, and of those 
his father has assured me. I have no longer any right 
to make other inquiries.” 

“Tam glad that you take so sensible a view of the 
matter, ma chére mademoiselle. These young nobles 
are so fickle and so proud. I told you before that 
you were wrong to place any faith in his protesta- 
tions, and you rather resented my motherly advice. 
But now, perhaps, you see things as I see them.” 

“ Yes, madame ; and, if you please, we will dismiss 
the subject,” said Mabel, tryiug to speak cheerfully 
and coldly. 

‘‘ With all my heart,” cried Madame Maisonette. 
“ Alas! I have other things to think of, ma chére, 
besides you and your affairs. Have you heard the 
news that the emperor has surrendered ? and that in 
Paris they are clamouring for a republic? Ienjoya 
pension of three thousand francs under the empire, 
and if the republicans come into power it is lost— 
lost.” 

Very gloomy looked the sallow face of madame as 
she spoke thus. 

“Tam sorry for you, indeed, madame,” said Mabel. 

Yet the young girl thought within herself that 
Madame Maisonette’s afflictions, compared to her own, 
were very slight. T'he loss of a pension of a hundred 
and twenty pounds might be a trial in its way; but 
then Madame Maisonette had already saved money, 
and had built some pretty villas near St. Cloud. She 
enjoyed a salary of a hundred and fifty pounds at La 
Ronceville. She positively lived a life of luxury and 
ease. She had neither chick nor child dependent on 
her; her future days were certainly provided for by 
the rent of those villas, not to speak of all she might 
save out of her income. Yet this woman considered 
that hers was a real trial, Mabel’s an unreal and fan- 
ciful one. 

The dinner things were removed, the evening 
closed in. The middle-aged Freachwoman and the 
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young English girl sat by the fire, but no conver- 
sation passed between them. Madame Maisonette 
was employed in knitting. Doubtless her thoughts 
were as busy as her fingers: Was she anticipating 
bitterly the establishment of that republic which was 
to deprive her of her income? Was she thinking 
with some womanly compunction of the fate of the 
unhappy youth whom she had betrayed todeath? Or 
was her conscience reproaching her for all she had 


said that day to Count del’Orme? Had she in truth | will arrange the money matters, and you must look 
deprived the friendless Mabel of one who desired to | after the house and its conveniences.” 
be a father to her? Had she by dint of cunning 
speeches closed as it were the ancient doors of the | you will permit me to speak,” cried Madame Maison- 


Chateau del’Orme against this young creature, so fair, 
so innocent, so gentle-souled, so generous-hearted ? 

Known only unto Heaven and her own conscience 
were these mysteries. Certain it is that a gloomier 


face Mabel had never looked upon; and at last she | throwing that away at a time like this! The Prus- 


was so startled by a certain expression in madame’s 
eyes that she rose hastily, took her chamber candle- 
stick, and wished the housekeeper good-night. 

The next day the Countess de la neeville 
arrived suddenly at the chateau with her children 
and servants. Terrible news had come from the seat 
of war, and the Empress had fled to England. The 
French army was beaten at all points; the Prussian 
troops were approaching Paris. In a fortnight—in 
three days—they might be before the city. 

Mabel found the little, luxurious countess plunged 
among the cushions of the large satin couch placed 
before the fire in an attitude of abandon and despair. 
Mirrors and lustres and priceless vases of porcelain, 
tables of marble and inlaid gems, all the costly trea- 
sures which art and luxury produce for gold sur- 
rounded Madame dela Ronceville. She herself wore 
a travelling-dress of dark-green velvet, and her long 
light hair streamed low on her shoulders. 

“‘T have heard no news from my husband,” said 
the little lady, clasping her hands. ‘‘ He may be dead 
for aught I know. All those who call themselves my 
friends are either gone to the war or else are looking 
after their own affairs. Madame Maisonette, Made- 
moiselle Carrington, advise me. The furniture, the 
porcelain and bijouterie in this chitean are worth a 
million of francs, and these are all heavy goods which 
we cannot remove without waggons and horses, and 
to do so would take many days; meanwhile the Prus- 
sians—the Prussians, 1 say—are marching on us. 
Some people do not give them three days before they 
will be here, and soon they will cut the line of rail- 
coad, so that we could not escape to England. I 
would fly this very night, but I cannot leave all my 
beautiful things to be sacked and ruined by these 
wretches, these barbarians, these robbers of the 
Rhine. 

The little countess fairly gnashed her teeth in her 
excitement and anger. 

Then spoke Madame Maisonette. 

“Madame,” she said, “ be advised by me. These 
Prussians neither plunder nor destroy so long as the 
inhabitants remain in the houses. Clear all the 
valuables into one portion of the chiteaun, Keepa 
few rooms for these men to occupy should they be 
quartered upon us, which they assuredly will be, and 
by this means you will save your property.” 

Well would it have been for the little countess, 
well for Mabel, had the advice of the worldly wise 
Madame Maisonette been followed. 

“Live in the house,” cried the countess, “ with 
those horrible Prussians! Impossible. I would far 
sooner die.” 

People are often ready to cry out that they would 
rather die than do many things which appear disagree- 
able and disgusting to them. The countess was an 
arrant coward in reality. She was apt to say she 
would rather die, but the least illness threw her into 
paroxysms of terror. She was intensely frightened 
of the Prussians besides; Nothing kept her at La 
Ronceville save her desire to protect her rich posses- 
sions. The countess took great pride in her pictures 
and statues, her splendid china vases, her inlaid 
tables, her chairs, and her couches of satin. She 
knew that it was universally acknowledged that La 
Ronceville was furnished as magnificently as the 
neighbouring royal palace of St. Cloud. True she 
and the count were rich, but the overthrow of the 
empire had deprived them of a splendid pension. It 
was possible that the banks might fail, and their 
large landed estates might pay them no rent for years 
to come if the Prussians were to burn up the crops, 
and the tenants—farmers—should be obliged to flee, 
and such things were happening already along the 
track of the war path. If all her beautiful things 
were destroyed, Madame de la Ronceville might never 
be able to gather them around her again. Mabel 
could not help remarking how much less this French- 
woman thought of her husband’s safety than of the 
preservation of her costly goods avd chattels. 

“I won’t remain here,” cried the countess. “I 
will order waggons and horses at once to convey ali 
the property into Paris. It would be safe there. 


They tell me the fortifications are strong enough to 
withstand all the united armies of Europe. Madame 
Maisonette will remain here and help me to superin- 
tend the packing. Mademoisello Carrington will go 
into Paris with Monsieur Grineau, the steward, and 
will hire a large hotel for the winter, paying six 
months in advance—a house in one of those avenues 
in the Champs Elysées, Mademoiselle Carrington ; 
there must be several to let there. Monsieur Grineau 


“A very useless expense, madame la comtesse, if 


ette. “The rent of one of those houses will be 
. twenty thousand francs for the six months—that 
makes: eight hundred pounds of your English money, 
Mademoiselle Carrington—and only think of madame 


sians will not shell this chateau if we remain in it ; 
but, if we leave, the usages of warfare will permit 
them todoso. Thereis no time, madame—there is 
no time to get all this huge amount of furniture and 
pictures carefully packed and safely despatched to 
Paris. There are a hundred and eighty rooms in 
this chiteau, madame—think of that, and nearly all 
of them are loaded with furniture of the costliest 
and richest description. Why, madame, it is a 
month’s work, and we expect the Prussians here in a 
week!” 
Madame de la Ronceville wrung her hands, but her 
eyes blazed, and she stamped her foot upon the ground. 
“T will have it asI say!” she cried; “ they must 
do a month’s work in a week. Begin to strip the 
best rooms first, Madame Maisonette; the suite of 
drawing-rooms in rose-coloured satin, with the 
polished ebony and gold furniture, then take the 
green and gold suite to-morrow, and the blue and 
silver on the next day ; and——” 
“For pity’s sake, madame,” interrupted Madame 
Maisonette, “consider what you are doing! In four 
days the Prussians may be here, and none of the bed- 
chambers will have been cleared out, not to speak of 
all the statues, pictures, and vases, the books in the 
library, and the plate. The last willtake a day to 
pack ; then there are the jewels and the wardrobe of 
madame!” 
“TI tell you I will have it as I say !” cried the coun- 
tess. ‘I will have the packing begun at once !” 
Madame Maisonette had hitherto ruled the coun- 
tess, but she found now that where her favourite 
hobby was concerned the little lady was unflinching, 
determined, and despotic. 
The dismantling, therefore, of the rose satin and 
ebony and gold suite had tocommence, The great 
waggons and horses were ordered, and Mabel was 
directed by the countess to pack all her wardrobe and 
that of her pupils. 
The little carriage was to convey her, her luggage, 
and Monsieur Grineau to the station. Arrived in 
Paris, they were to proceed to the house agents, and 
forthwith to obtain cards to view some of the great 
hotels in the Champs Elysées, 
The steward was to decide upon the house that 
very day, was to return to La Ronceville that even- 
ing, and an army of servants were to be despatched 
the next day to clean and prepare the house for the 
arrival of the family. 
The French are usually very neat and methodical 
in their arrangements. Nothing could have been 
better managed than these plans of the little countess, 
that is to say, had she been arranging for the piping 
times of peace instead of the disastrous times of war, 
when at any time a legion of foreign soldiers might 
sweep down upon hamlet, farmstead, pe or cha- 
teau, with fire and sword, death and famine, in their 
train. 
The autumn woods were yellowing about La Ronce- 
ville; the autumn fruits were ripening in the hot- 
houses, gardens, and bosky orchards; the autumn 
sun was gilding the landscape; and the autumn 
winds were hushed to rest. A peaceful, golden day 
it seemed when Mabel and all her worldly posses- 
sions, her clothes, books, and jewellery, packed in a 
packing-case as the countess had commanded, with 
the clothes of her little pupils likewise arranged in 
two corded cases, set forth with Monsieur Grineau, 
the steward, in a carriage for the station of St. Cloud. 
The steward was a staid, elderly man, stout, and 
solemn of aspect. He was somewhat troubled in 
mind as concerned this plan of the countess. The 
Prussians were certainly in the neighbourhood ; the 
first uhlan had been seen near Versailles. This huge 
business of moving such great possessions had thus 
been commenced in the very wrong nick of time. 
Abstracted and silent then was Monsieur Grineau 
during the drive to the station. 
Meanwhile the autumn air seemed redolent of 
peace, The peasants were gathering grapes in the 
vineyards po stacking corn in the farmyards. As 
yet the hounds of war seemed not to have scented 











The station was reached, then Paris. The lnggage 
was left in the booking-office, and Monsieur Grineau 
and Mabel proceeded to search out the house 
agents. 

The aspect of the once gay city was startling, nay 
alarming, to Mabel Carrington. The streets and 
boulevards were densely crowded, and by such people 
as Mabel had not seen thronging the thoroughfares 
before, save on that memorable morning when Beau- 
ville, bleeding and bound, had stood under the trees 
in the Champs Elysées, But just such wild and des- 
perate, such sinister, ragged men and women, formed 
the chiof concourse in the streets. Either the police 
were disbanded or had been called away to attend to 
the fortifications. Otherwise such people as these 
would not have been allowed to sing, swear, and reel 
with drunkenness on the pavement; and hiss and 
curse every respectably dressed person and the oc- 
cupants of every conveyance which rolled along the 
strects. 

An expression of anticipation was in the eyes of 
all these people. Mabel heard one say : 

“Ha! ha! when the Prussians come there will be 
other work to do than to watch us. Then we'll see 
if some of your finery won’t change hands.” 

This seemed to be addressed to Mabel, who wore 
a black lace shawl over a black silk dress, the said 
shawl being fastened by a plain gold brooch. Indeed 
at this time the more respectable inhabitants of the 
devoted city were more afraid of the dangerous 
classes within their gates than of the foreign legions 
which were approaching the capital. 

“ That terrible people!” said Mabel, turning her 
pale face towards Monsieur Grineau. “I should be 
more afraid shut up in Paris among these people than 
of the Prussians, if they were quartered with us even 
at La Ronceville.” 

“ You are right, mademoiselle,” responded the old 
steward, “but que voulez-vous? what can you do? 
Women will have their way. There will be a sieze 
and a tough one. See all those carts, loaded with 
poor furniture and crockery and kitchen utensils! 
Those are passing into the gates in shoals all day. 
The peasants fleeing before the approach of the 
enemy; and where are they all to find shelter I 
should like to know? They are trying to victual the 
place well, but they are like our countess, they have 
not given themselves time, aud before half the cattle 
and corn have passed into the city the gates must 
be closed and the ring of fire and steel will be drawn 
round us.” 

Mabel shuddered. 

“It is too bad, mademoiselle,” cried Grineau, 
“that you, an Anglaise, should be called upon to en- 
dure the horrors of a siege. Nearly all your country 
people have left Paris, and, if you like, I will accom- 
pany you to your ambassador. He will give you a 
pass no doubt, which he will obtain from the new 
government. Wecan call at the station for your 
luggage. I can pay you the ten pounds which are due 
to you for your quarter. It is my business to do so, 
and if you will hasten off to-vight by the Chemin de 
Fer du Nord you will be in England to-morrow, and 
out of all danger. In another day or two the rail- 
ways may be cut.” 

ust for the moment Mabel felt tempted by the 
steward’s kind offer. What had she met with in 
France but persecution, jealousy, bitterness, and dis- 
appointment? A moment's reflection, however, 
showed her that she would be guilty of a selfish- 
ness which might be termed cowardly did she now in 
their hour of trouble and need desert the family who 
had protected her. 

It was not because Madame Maisonette was un- 
feeling and hard, it was not because Gustave was 
fickle and heartless, it was not because the Countess 
de Castrucchio was a species of female demon and 
De Fourmentelle a fiend clothed in the form of a god, 
it was not for these reasons that Mabel was to be- 
come self-seeking and pitiless. No! she would stay, 
and take care of the little children—bher pupils, and 
assist the little, luxurious countess now in her days 
of trial. 

She told the stout old steward this, and he grasped 
her hand and told her she had a good heart. 

Then came the weary house-hunting, and on such 
a vast scale, among those’ tremendous hotels tliat are 
let to the nobility and rich gentry in Paris, that Ma- 
bel was perfectly worn out by the time that Monsieur 
Grineau had arranged to take one, had signed the 
agreement, and had paid over two lundred pounds as 
deposit money. ‘ 
By the time they reached St. Cloud night had set in. 
To their astonishment the carriage was not at the 
station to meet them. 

“We are so hungry and so tired too,” said Gri- 
neau, rubbing his hands, “ We have had nothing all 
day but biscuits and a litile lemonade. I wonder 
Madame Maisonette did not think of us. We will 
hire a fiacre; we will not walk.” 

Then Monsieur Grineau leit Mabel for a minute in 





their prey in these woods and fields. 
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the waiting-room. Presently he came running to her 
in some excitement. 

“J can make no one hear,” he said. “ There seems 
to be a crowd down the road. I am afraid we shall 
have to walk, mademoiselle, after all. Accept my 
arm. I:know how tired you must be from mounting 
all those stairs.” 

Mabel did not refuse this offer, and the two walked 
aloug the road together. The crowd of which the 
steward had spoken appeared to be advancing in 
front of them—to be moving, that is, towards St. 
Cloud. Presently there stood out aguinst the sky a 
lurid light. 

“ What is that?” demanded Mabel, stopping and 
pointing at it. 

“Itis a great fire, mademoiselle,” returned Gri- 
neau, in startled tones, “ and it comes'from the direc- 
tion of the royal palace of St. Oloud !” 

At this moment ‘the flames -burst.out-vividly, and 
Mabel aud Grineau perceived that the favourite resi- 
dence of the emperor, the grand, historical chateau of 
the kings of France, was wrapped in a volume of 
red, devouring flame. 

Mabel clasped her hands together. 

‘The Prussians have come!” she said,’ “ Will they 
burn La Ronceville also ?” 

At this moment the heavy booming of cannon re- 
sounded through the still autumn night. 

“O Ciel! yes,” cried Monsieur Grineau, and the 
stout steward actually bounded into the air in his 
excitement and distress. “ ‘Iho Prussians have come, 
there can be no doubt of it. Return to Paris, made- 
moiselle, by the next train. But 1 must-go on, and 
look after the interests of the family.” 

“1 shall not think of saving myself,” said ‘Mabel, 
simply. “I daresay the Prussians will not hurtme.” 

“Eh, mon dme/ but the canvon are ‘thundering !” 
replied Grineau. ‘ These Prassians may be shelling 


the village.” 
(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Mr. WuiTenezap, the inventor of the “Fish 
Torpedo,” will receive 15,0001. from the authorities 
in consideration of his making over the invention 
to them. 

Tus PLANET Mercury.—In closest proximity 
to the sun wheels Mercury ; in mass not, more than 
one fifteenth that of the earth, circling around the 
sun in less than three of our months, and rotating on 
his own axis ina time but a few minutes longer 
than our own day. Owing to the eceentricity of his 
orbit the amount of heat and. light he receives from 
the sun is extremely variable, ranging between five 
and ten times as much as that which reaches the 
earth. Even under the most favourable of the posi- 
tions of Mercury the sun blazes in his skies with a 
disc nearly five times larger than that which it offers 
to the observer on the earth. These certainly are 
not peculiarities which would encourage the belief 
that any creatures resembling those with which we 
are familiar could subsist on this globe. We know 
too little of the inclination of Mercury's equator to 
the plane of his orbit to judge much of the nature 
of his short seasons; but, with the high angle 
usually claimed, it must be admitted that no—to us 
known—form of life could possibly exist. But. cli- 
matic conditions may perhaps be modified, rendeved, 
it may be, more dense ; or perhaps there may be re- 
cognised ‘‘ in the polar regions places,’’ says Proctor, 
“suitable for organic existences, while the equa- 
torial and neighbouring regions are zones of fire whose 
daugers the bravest Mercurials, the very Living- 
stones of that planet, would not dare,to face.” 

PRESERVATION OF MEAT. 

Dr. Bauver, of France, has given details of a 
variety ot experiments by him, made with solutions 
of carbolic acid, or, as some'term it, phenic acid, in 
the preservation of meats. As the results of the ex- 
periments of one process, the acid used in aqueous 
solutions, he says: 

“*T think that phenicated water, in the proportion 
of from 0001 to even 0°0005, might be applied to 
keep raw meat fresh and sweet, without imparting 
to it cither any perceptible smell or taste, provided 
the meat be kept in well-closed vessels, be they casks, 
tinned iron canisters, or other vessels. 

“Second process, by means of vegetable char- 
coal, coarsely broken up, and saturated with pheni- 
cated water, at from 0°0005 to 0001. This process 
is applied as follows: Icover the meat with a thin 
woven fabric, in order to avoid its direct contact with 
the charcoal, which might penetrate into the fibre 
of the meat, which is placed next into barrels, care 
being taken to place therein first a layer of the 
phenicated charcoal, then a layer of meat, and so on 
aiternately until the barrel is quite filled, and all 
interstices properly taken up by the charcoal. 

““As regards the importation of raw meat, pre- 
served by this ineans, from South America, I would 
suggest that the meat, first covered with any thinly 








woven fabric, be placed im bags made of:raw caout- 
chouc, very abundantly obtaimable in the country 
alluded to; so that the importation of raw meatand 
the importation of caoutchouc might go;,asit were, 
hand-in-hand. j 
“ The mode of filling in alternate layers of pheni- 
cated eharcoal and meat would, of. course, remain 
the same ;) and there would be no difficulty in: her. 
metically sealing up bags made of caoutchouc, either 
by soldering the seams together, or. by placing acap 
of caoutchoue over the mouth, of .the bag, .aud 
soldering the:cap on, hermetically.’ , 
THE GREAT, SUN SPOT OF. JUNE, 1843. 
Proressor Danis. KirkKwoop writes thatone 
of the largest and most remarkable spots ever-seen| 


on the sun’s disc appeared in June, 1843, .and con-| | +) 


tinued:visible to the naked eye for'seven oreight' 
days. The diameter of this spot. was, according to} 
Schwabe, 74,000 miles; so that its area was many 


‘times greater than that of the earth's surface 


it has, been observed, ; during.a, number of .sun-spot 
cycles, that:the larger spots. are generally :found. ati 
or near the epochof the.greatest numbers. The year: 
1843 was, however, a minimum epoch of the eleven 
year cycle. It-would seem, therefore, that the for-' 
mation of this extraordinary spot was an anomaly, 
and that its origin ought not to be looked for.in the! 
general cause of the spots of Schwabe’s cycle. 

As having a possible bearing on the question 
under. consideration, let us refer,to.a .phenomenon 
observed at the same moment, on the first of Septem-'! 
ber, 1858, by Mr. Carrington ,of Redhill,’and \Mr., 
Hodgson, at'Highgate. 

“Mr. Carrington had directed :his telescope to the 
sun, and was engaged in ing ‘his spots, when 
suddenly two intensely luminous-bodies burst into 
view on ‘his surface. They moved side by~side 
through a spaee of about thirty-five thonsand miles, 
first increasing in brightmess, then fading away. In 
five minutes‘ they had vanished. .... It isa remark- 
able circumstance that the observations at Kew 
show that on the very day, and at the very hour and 
minute of this unexpected and curious phenomenon, 
a moderate but marked magnetic disturbance took 
place; and a storm, or great disturbamceof:the mag- 
netic element,.oceurred four hours after: midnight, 
extending to the southern hemisphere.” 

The opinion has been.expressed by ;more than one 
astronomer that this phenomenon was produced by 
the fall of meteoric matter upon the sun’s surface. 
Now this fact may be worthy of note, that the comet 
of 1843, which had the least perihelion distance of 
any on record, gradually,grazed the solar atmo- 
sphere about three months before the ougenrenee of 
the great sun spot of the same year. he comet's 
least distance from the sun was about.65,000 miles. 
Had it approached but little nearer, the resistance 
of the atmosphere would probably have brought its 
entire mass to the solar surface. Even at its actual 
distance, it must have produced considerable. atmo- 
spheric disturbance. 

The recent discovery that a number of comets are 
associated with meteoric matter, travelling in nearly 
the same orbits, suggests the inquiry whether an 
enormous meteorite, following in the comet’s train, 
and having a somewhat less perihelion distance, 
may not have been precipitated upon the san,’ thus 
producing the great disturbance observed-so shortly 
after the comet’s perihelion passage. 
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CHAPTER LII, 

Tue sudden rush of Traupmann and Rudolph 
from the clump of reeds was caused by an accident, 
though they believed the accident was the result of 
deliberate intention on the part of some one in the 
“Tron Hand.” 

‘Vo explain; this accident we must look after 
Master Nrnest. ‘The boy had remained with ‘Lady 
Louise—Mrs. Van De Veer—for some time, when 
she bade him look aboutthe inn and amuse himself, 
as she desired.to sleep. 

Thereupon Ernest roamed from room :to room 
until he came to an upper one, the window of which 
was closed, and the room itself quite dark. 

With very little difficulty he pushed open the 
worm-eaten shutter, and thus wed a flood: of 
sunlight to stream in. The window overlooked the 
clump of reeds, which was less than a hundred yards 
distant at that point. In looking around the room 
his eye fell upon an old crossbow of, ancient make, 
with a kind of wheel affixed to it, by means of which 
its string of linked steel was drawn towards the 
trigger, the bow being also of steel, and far too 
stubborn to be bent except by means of the wheel. 

Ernest had seen such a weapon before, and after 
some time succeeded in setting the string at its 
proper place. This being done, he naturally began 
to look about to find something which might serve 
for a bolt or arrow, for, boy-like, he had conceived 
a desire to see how far the crossbow would shoot. 


‘the trigge 


‘force with them, and: 





He soon found several steel-headed short arrowsin 
aleathern pouch, for in fact he had chanced:upon the 
bow Rudolph often used in former times in hunting 
-wolves.and wild boars. 

“I'll have a shotjinto that clump of. reeds,” 
thought Ernest, with not,the shade of a suspicion 
that the owner of tho, bow was.at that, instant: half- 
asleep. in that same clump of reeds, impatiently 


awaiting the hour of midnight. ‘“Ido.not think the 


rusty old affair will spring a bolt.so,far ; yet.it may, 
and the bolt.may chance to hita frog”, 

‘So, having placed one of the-sharp-pointed, steel- 
headed arrows. in the groove of the.stook, he aimed 
high towards the centre of the clump and set free 
, r ; he'then sent, arrow after arrow into the 
clump, and finally hit Tranpmann on the nose, who, 
inking he had been discovered, sprang up, gave 
‘Rudolph a kick in the ribs, and cried : 

*“Up, man! We can make an end of’them by 
day as well as by night.” 

meet was upon his feet in an instant and fol- 
lowed after the smith, both-raising the battle-cry of 
the ‘Riders ‘as Anselm shouted a ery of alarm on 
perceiving them: They whooped and ? eer furiously, 
wishing ‘to produce the belief that’they'had quite a 
the smith was over the:broken 
fence just-as Sir Kdred appeared at the: rear door of 
ithe i 


inn. 

Rudolph was armed with his woodman’s.axe and 
the short, broad-bladed:hanger which the smith had 
given him.as:they lay inambush. In his belt, too, 
he carried that long, formidable , knife: with which 
he had.so'treacherously stabbed. Hansfelt. -But he 
had no intention to take:any, prominent part in: the 
attack, his main desire being to leave alil.the hard 
fighting to the smith while he:would skip about 
u “4 outskirts of the combat and.wait for a 
chance to execute a. secret, pprpose.he.had. in view. 
A glance over the scenaas.he.sprang into the Stable- 
yard told him that. the boy had discharged the bolts 
which had wounded him and ‘the smith, that An- 
selm was hurrying to aid the defence of Sir Edred, 
who. was bounding forward to meet the attack of 
Traupmann, and.that Ulgitha was in the.rear door 
of the inn in the act of descending the steps which 
led. to the yard. ent 

Skilled in hutling stones and other missiles, Ru- 
dolph whirled his axe over his‘head and‘threw it at 
Ulgitha as she was springing down the steps. She 
sew the weapon hurtling towatds her endea- 
voured-to dodge it; bat its heavy handle struck her 
on the forehead, so that. she lost ‘her footing and 
fell headlong down ‘the steps, at the bottom of 
whieh she then lay bruised and stunned. 

Radolph then turned to defend himself’ from the 
attack of the guide, who was by' this 'time-not far 
aivay, rushing at him sword in hand. But he knew 
he was no-match for Anselm in wielding ithe sword, 
as the latter was an exccllent. fencer, :his ,skill in 
sword-play making ample ‘amend for his, inferior 
strength of arm. Rudolph therefore snatehed up a 
large stone and poised it,over his. head, awaiting 
the moment when the rush of the guide, who was 
eager to be at close quarters, should ‘bring him 
within a few paces. 

As Ulgitha had warned Sir: Edred, the guide was 
ever good on a first charge, but with the drawback 
that his discretion ever got the better of his courage. 
He well .knew the remarkable. skill of Rudolph in 
hurling missiles ; moreover, he had just .seen him 
hurl his axe from a great distance with a success that 
had instantly disabled, if it had not killed, Ulgitha; 
many a time, too, Anselm had heard how the land- 
lord of the “ Iron Hand’”’ had smitten down witha 
stone a wolf or a wild boar, when such animals were 
rushing upon him or away from him. 

Therefore, seeing ‘Rudolph armed with a stone, 
and coolly awaiting him, Anselm checked his rapid 
advance, and stood fora moment irresolute. 

“ Oh, come on, my lark !’’shouted Rudolph, taunt- 
ingly, and perfectly confident in his weapon, while 
at the same time with a quick stoop ‘he armed his 
other hand with another stone. 

Opposed to any one else thus simply armed, the 
guide would have trusted to his great agility in 
dodging, and rushed .in at onee ; but the fatal skill 
of Kudolph in hurling missiles wasia proverbin the 
forest. So, after a moment's irresolution, Anselm 
turned upon his heel and, bounded away towards the 
inn, into which he vanished suddenly. 

a es haw!” roared Rudolph. “ He runs to 
e ” 

“Back me, comrade!” cried the smith, who was 
now in furious combat with Sir Edred. “ Ran in 
and hamstring him! Let him have astone! He's 
more of man than ever I had in hand before. At 
him with ing !’’ ‘ 

“T’ll wait until he has given youa taste of his 
steel,” thought the treacherous Rudolph, though he 
forthwith began to make a groat pretence of trying 
to aid the smith. ‘ Wien he shall have placed you 
at my mercy, I’ll put an end to his sword-play with 
one of these stones.” . 

Sir Edred and the smith had joined combat with 
much contempt for each other. Each had so elear 
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‘yet his skillas a fencer had baffled that of his enemy, 


_ doubtful. 
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and established a right, by may victories over 
others, to believe himself invincible in single com- 
bat that each had expected to ent down 

in a moment. But their ds had Ly 
when each knew that he had met a champion of far 
more than ordinary skill and-strength. 

The sword of Sir Edred was long, and two-edged, 
of exquisite temper and keenness, of the best Spanish 
steel, but fashioned to be wielded with one hand. 

That of the smith was, as has been said, very long 
and heavy, and hilted for the grasp of two hands. 
The hands of the smith, enormous:and.as:strong as 
the “a of a lion, possessed with the skill of a prac- 
tised swordsman, wielded this tremendous weapon 
_- an ease and a rapidity that-seemed almost. mar- 
velious. 

On the other hand, never’ had the smith found 
himself confronted by soableanenemy. The,wrist 
of the diamond merchant.seemed.as if. made of atecl, 
tireless, elastic, sad airone His, activity, too, was 
like that of a leo; , and, witha light touch with 
the point of the ger ho held in his left hand, or 
by a rapid, serpent-like movement of his body, he 
evaded every blow of the enormous blade which 
hissed and flashed incessantly around and over him. 

Traupmann, as has been told, wore a coat of. mail, 
and the visor of his steel cap wasdown. He had 
drawn on a pair of steel gloves or gamntlets.as;he 
sprang from his ambush, so that, although Sir 
Edred’s sword repeatedly touched him on head, 
breast, and arm, he had -received no wound. 

Sir Edred’s face was exposed, and his hands also, 


other 
hed 





and the combat, promised to be of long duration, 
and to be won by him whose power of muscle and 
wind was the greater. 

Sir Edred had one advantage, which soon 
began to be suspec by the smith. He was a 
young man ; that is, not older'than thirty-six, while 
Traupmann was more than fifty. Sir Edred, too, 
was a man whose power of sustaining long and 
furious exertion was famous ; and, though that of 
the burly smith was scarcely less, ‘Tranpmann saw 
by the — calm light in Sir,.Edred's » heroic 
eyes that the issue of the battle was extremely 


Therefore he cried ont to Rudolph for aid.with 
more earnestness he: had ever cried for help of 
comrade in all his lawless life. 

‘* How he looks like Prince Egbert the Bold!” 
thought the smith ashe smote in vain at the heroic, 
battle-lighted face. - “He fights with the ‘Silver 
Hilt of Zurichbold’ in his d—the hilt Prince 
Egbert the Bold,lost at ‘the battle of :the, bridge— 
the ‘Silver Hilt of Zurichbold’ and the Spanish 
blade my own hands fitted to it! ‘Would the rivet- 
ing I did would give way!” he thought as his face 
became deluged with perspiration under his visor. 
“He has the ‘ Silver Hilt of the Van Altenburgs’ in 
his hand, and the eyes of Prince Egbert the :Bold 
in his head! ‘There’s wizard work in this! Iam 
battling with Sir: Edred Van De Veer in the flesh, 
but the spirit of the master I. deserted, Prince 
Egbert the Bold, is in this man’s body !” 

A superstitious terror, such as his hard, flinty, 
and sceptical heart had never felt before,.began to 
creep over ‘Traupmann, and, in a kind of frenzy, he 
yelled out to Rudolph : 

“Let fly a stone at his head, vile,coward !” 

*T may chance to hit you!’’ roared back, Rudolph, 
who was shuffling here and there in the rear of tie 
smith, poising a stone in each hand, and feigning to 
seek for a chance to hurl one at Sir Edred. 

“You never miss your aim,,rascal, coward!” re- 
torted Traupmann. ‘““Letfly! Hit him anywhere! 
Ifl —_ give him one downright blow this will be at 
an end.” 

But Rudolph had no wish that the combat shou!d 
end and leave Traupmann unhurt. He felt per- 
fectly sure that he could strikeSir Edred down with 
one of the stones, for he knew his amazing skill 
well. Sir Edred, by great luck, might evade one of 
the stones, but Rudolph had never known himeclf 
to miss his mark twice. The more the combatants 
exhausted their strength the easier would be his 
victory over the victor, for Rudolph had it firmly in 
mind to smite down Traupmann were the latter to 
overcome Sir Edred. 

Rudolph was playing the cunning part of the fox 
in that rare old fable in which the bear and the lion 
fight each other to death over the carcass of the 
deer. The prize in,his mind was the wealth of Sir 
Edred—the diamonds. As for Ulgitha, she lay there 
at the foot of the yard steps as motionless as if 
dead. Rudolph believed she was dead, yet from 
time to time he shot a glance towards her. Had 
he detected a sign of life in her he would have 
run to herand stabbed her. Butshe lay as she had 


fallen, with her face in the sand, her arms outspread, 
her body in a heap, as if in falling her neck had been 
broken. 

A glance up at the window from which the cross- 
bow had been discharged told Rudolph that the 
boy had left the window, probably to run to Lady 


The guide had run into the, house, probably to 
hide himself, or more probably, thought Rudolph, 
he had-run on through the inn, and ‘fled to the 
ravine. 

So expert and well protected bytheir coats of 
mail were the two combatants that neither had yet 
received a wound, and it was plain that the violence 
with which the fight had hitherto been maintained 
was abating from mere exhaustion on either side. 

“Let fly at him, coward!” again-roared ‘Traup- 
mann, more and more sensible of a weariness of arm 
and an increasing shortness of wind. 

“Haw! haw!” thought Rudolph.as he shuffled 
about; ‘I'll let fly at. the one that shall stand erect 
when the other goes down!” 

But at this moment he saw Anselm the guide ap- 
pear atthe rear door of the inn, bounding down 
the steps, holding in his left hand and before his 
breast, as a shield, the old saddle of which Ernest 
had been so jealous. 

Anselm when-he -fled so peacintey into the 
house wished only to find something which-might 
serve him for:a shield,.and so’ break the force of the 
missile which he knew Rudolph intended to throw 
at him. He was confident that if he could but get 
within arm’s reach of the innkeeper unhurt, he could 
thrust his sword into his throat or heart in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

The guide was no coward when he imagined he 
had a fair chance of success. Therefore, with no 
intention to hide, or to desert Sir Edred, he had 
darted into the house with a hope to find an old 
buckler, or something that might serve for a shield 
while he should charge upon Rudolph. He lost 
several minutes in a.vain search, but at length 
found the old saddle in a closet in the,kitchen. 

“It will serve—it will serve !’” he, muttered, after 
a rapid trial of it as.a shield. “It is thickly 
padded and light—it will deaden :the shock of a 
stone, and my eye is quick to.see the missile com- 
ing.” 


So, grasping’the centre of the under part of the 
saddle, he rushed forth with more courage than dis- 
cretion. 

Rudolph no sooner saw Anselm thus bearing the 
saddle towards him. his heart became filled 
with joy. He had nodonbt ithat:the saddle still 
contained the genuine. diamonds of which he had 
heard Ulgitha and‘Ernest speaking. In what more 
secure, more unsuspected place could Sir Edred have 
concealed them ? 

With a grin of delight he let fly a stone at An- 
selm when the latter was scarcely five paces from 
him. Anselm had erred greatly in believing that 
the interposition of the saddle would save himself 
from being prostrated. ‘Rudolph Schwartz was a 
very strong man ; the stone was large ; it was hurled 
with tremendous force, with unerring aim, and 
struck the saddle in ‘tts centre:as/Anselm held it 
over his breast. He was not strong of arm, and 
the violenee of the blow beat the saddle against his 
chest with fearful force and hurled him backward 
headlong to the ground. 

The fall and concussion were so severe that blood 
gushed:from Anselm’s nostrils, and he lay gasping 
for a moment.as if dying. 

Rudolph did not pause to examine whether the 

guide was dead or dying, or much hurt. He did not 
even glance at him more than to see him fall, but 
darted upon the saddle as a hungry hawk upon a 
chicken. 
He snatched it up; he-grappled its woolly pad- 
ding with his eager fingers; he felt small, hard 
substances in the wool under the thick, coarse 
lining; he knew in an instant that what he felt 
were stones —** Haw! haw! precious stones!’’ he 
chuckled. .A glance at the'lining that covered the 
padding told him ‘that a great-rent, recently made 
and recently sewed up, was there! 

* Haw! haw!” he muttered. “I have them now! 
I feelthem! Theyarehere! The real diamonds— 
worth millions! haw! haw! Now let me be off 
while they fight it out!” 

He threw the saddle upon his shoulder and cast 
a glance over the scene. 

Ulgitha still lay asif dead at the foot of the yard 
steps; Anselm was flaton his back, gasping and 
moaning ; but Sir Edred was upon one knee, and in 
great peril. The smith had dealt a downright blow 
at last full upon Sir Edred’s shoulder, and the dia- 
mond merchant, who had temporarily lost the use of 
his sword-arm, was upon one knee, and with great 
difficulty defending himself with his left hand, 
which was armed with a dagger. 

The smith was bleeding profusely from a wound 
which Sir Edred had dealt with an up-stroke under 
the araee with his dagger, was much exhausted 
too, and his sword rose and fell heavily. 

‘They are both well nigh spent,’ muttered Ru- 
dolph, ‘and neither can pursue me, so I may as well 
be off. No; I’ll stay, and make an end of ‘the vic- 
tor, whichever he may be. men tell no tales 
—haw! haw !—and I have the diamonds.” 
“Innow! At him, you coward!” roared the old 





Louise in terror. 


with his heavy sword.at the half-prostrate merchant 
knight, whose strong-and quick left arm and hand 
turned aside each laboured blow as it fell. “At 
him, Rudolph! He’s given me a dig under my arm, 
and will be on his feet ina minute. Coward dog! 
will you run in now and give hima safe stroke ?” 

“T’ve done my share, haw! haw!” replied Ru- 
dolph, insolently. ‘‘ l’inish yonr own game!” 

“Ay! there’s a way-to finish it! I'll grapple 
with him, for I believe he has-given me my death!” 
yelled Traupmann as, he threw aside his sword and 
— his dagger. ‘I have two arms to his one, 
and—— “ 

But his intended grapple with Sir Hdred came to 
a sudden end ere he could hurl himself upon the dia- 
mond merchant. 

Rudolph heard a clang—a heavy, fierce clang—of 
steel apes steel. Traupmann threw up. both hands 
and fell. backwards. Rudolph saw the shaft of a. 
steel bolt fixed in the steel cap of the smith, just. 
above the left temple, and knew that “he: battle was 
over. 

He glanced upward and saw the face of Ernest 
at the window:of Lady Louise's room—a pale, ex- 
cited, boyish face, upon which blazed a glare of eager 
exultation as he looked down and shouted : 

“T’ve hit him! He’sdown! Finish him, father! 
I’ve a bolt left for Rudolph?” 

To explain this opportune shot of the lad it is 
necessary to state that when he beheld the two 
marauders spring from their ambush, he left the 
window to seek for more bolts. He was in sucha 
frenzy of alarm and eagerness that he failed to find 
anything that might serve for a bolt for a long time. 
He had judgment enough to know that he could 
give no aid to Sir Edred except by -means of the 
crossbow. He could hearithe:clash of the contend- 
ing swords, and though he'knew'the extraordinary 
prowess of his su eee father, and believed. that 
those who attacked him would soon be slain or put 
to flight, he was eager to let fly a bolt at Rudolph. 
After much search.in vain he ran to the window, to 
see that Anselm had disappeared, and that Sir 
Edred was hard pressed by the smith, while Ru- 
dolph, armed with stones, appeared shuffling about 
to find a chance tostrike-Sir Edred down. He saw, 
also, the motionless.form of ‘Ulgitha at the foot of 
the back door im. $5 

Greatly alarmed by this sight, the lad again left 
the window in a greater frenzy than ever to find 
bolts. Then it flashed into his mind that he had 
seen two or three in one corner of the room oceu- 
pied by Lady Louise. He recollected that they were 
there when he departed with Rudolph on that 
journey which had made him Hansfelt’s prisoner- 
They might be there stiil, he thought, and,.tossing 
the heavy crossbow upon his shoulder, the brave 
boy left the lumber-room and hurried with all his 
speed to the room of Lady Louise. 

The poor lady, aroused from sleep by the wild 
cries uttered in the yard below, exclaimed : 

“ My son! your father! Oh, what has happened?” 
she exclaimed, in an agony of fear. 

‘““Ha! here they are!’ shouted the warrior-boy 
as he sprang into a corner and eagerly clutched two 
steel-headed bolts which were there. 

‘Ernest! Ernest! te!l me what is going on!’ 
eried Lady Louise, stretching her hands imploringly 
towards him. 

“Battle!” shouted this young scion of twenty 
generations of dauntless warriors—“ Battle !’’ And, 
saying not another word, but with desperate 
strength turning the rusty wheel-of ‘the crossbow, 
he forced the string of steel links to its place. 
With the fierce courage of his grandfather, Prince 

Egbert the Bold, blazing in his young eyes, he fitted 
one of the bolts in its proper place, and, hurrying to 
the open window, rested the end of the crossbow 
upon the sill, took deliberate aim at Traupmann’s 
breast, and released the trigger. 

The bolt flew not as he had intended ; and even 

had it struck the broad chest of the smith the 

latter’s coat of proof would have turned the point 

aside. Fate carried the bolt straight to a spot in 

the steel cap of the marauder where the metal had 

once been fractured, just over the temple. Steel 

cap and skull bone were crushed in, and headlong, 

quivering, mortally hurt, fell the most formidable 

warrior of all the Riders. ; : 

Hearing the threat of the boy, and seeing him 

winding up the string in mad haste, Rudolph gave 
one glauce towards Sir Edred, saw him rising to his 
feet, then fled, bearing the saddle with him. _ 
Sir Edred went a few paces, then sank down, 
unable to pursue. His imprisonment of weeks, the 
anxieties he had suffered, the fierce excitement of 
the preceding night, and the terrible violeace and 
rapidity of his combat with the champion of the 
forest, had temporarily exhausted;him. Though he 
had not lost a drop of blood, he had received a severe 
shock and bruise from the only: blow the smith had 
been able to give him, and he-sank down weak and 
faint just as Rudolph cleared the fence of the stable- 
yard with the saddle as his prize. 





smith, gasping and puffing as he raised and struck 


(Lo be continued.) 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B—The handwriting is very legible and very plain. 

W. N.—The density of the earth to that of water is as 
tive to one. 

H. L: H.—Perhaps it would be better if you purchased 
the journal through some local agent. 

E, S. W.—In the year eighteen hundred and forty, 
Saturday ending Whitsun week fell on the 13th June. 

J. S. C.—We have repeatedly said that we do not un- 
dertake to return rejected communications. 

Inrant.—Sunday-schools were first established in 1784 
—their founder, Mr. Robert Raikes, was born in 1753. 

R. M.—Although the lines might be made tolerably 
good, they at present exhibit faults of metre and other 
marks of haste which prevent their publication. 

Mape.ine B.—The premonitory symptoms of the dis- 
ease are fever and great pain of body, particularly in 
the back. Patients, however, are sometimes mistaken in 
the symptoms, which can only be fairly estimated by a 
surgeon or other experienced person. 

W. D.—We cannot give you any encouragement to pro- 
ceed. The lines are not only faulty in their construction, 
but are written in a strain too hyperbolical to interest 
or touch the sensibility. ‘*The Parting” is the better 
production of the two. Repose is but a poor antidote to 
sorrow; a much better specific is work when work is 
possible. 

k. C.—There is no such register. You appear to have 
adopted the proper course and to have weed all available 
means, with the exception of advertising in any local 
journals which may be published in the town in which 
your brother lived. If you desire to pursue the matter 
further, possibly some respectable London advertising 
agent can afford you assistance. 

Torsy.—1. You should consult a physician. 2. An ants’ 
nest can be destroyed by pouring into it quicklime, ac- 
companied with boiling water. If the insects infest your 
cupboards camphor is the remedy, and your shrubs and 
trees can be protected against them by the use of a rag 
twined round the trunk, which rag must be frequently 
moistened with creosote. 

Emma T.—If your deceased brother had no children 
your interest in the cottage and garden appears to be an 
undivided half. It does not seem that you or your re- 
presentative are likely to have a greater interest, for 
your sister's share on her decease will pass to her hus- 
band or children as the case may be. But your question 
can only be accurately auswered after your father’s will 
‘has been perused. 

Artisan.—When first invented a clock was called a 
nocturnal diai, to distinguish it from the sun-dial. The 
invention is ascribed to Boethius, about the year 510. 
A watch differs from a clock in this, that it has a vibrat- 
ing wheel instead of a vibrating pendulum. By sufii- 
siently increasing the number of wheels it is possible 
that a time-piece might be made to go for many cen- 
turies. 

Cuarter.—Borneo is the largest island in the world, 
with the exception of Australia, which is almost too 
large tobe so designated. ‘The former is about 800 miles 
in length by 700 in breadth, and contains 300,000 square 
miles, the equatorial line passing through its centre. 
Malays, Dyaks, Papus, Chinese, and Bugis form its chief 

population. Vegetable and mineral productions are to 
found there in abundance. 

H. (Plymouth).—Outting the Gordian Knot implies r®- 
moving a difficulty by bold and unusual means. An oracle 
having declared that he should be master of Asia who 
should uutie the knot made in the harness of the chariot 
of Gordius, King of Phrygia—which was so intricate 
that no one could discover where it began or ended— 
Alexander undertook to accomplish the feat, and over- 
came his difficulty by resolutely cutting the knot asunder 
with his sword. 

A Crerx.—1l. Yes. 2. The stumps or useless teeth 
having been removed a model of the mouth is taken, 
after which the mechanism is adapted to the circum- 
stances, the principle of suction being freely relied upon. 
3. There is an evamel sold for the purpose by all dentists. 
4. There is a probability of a small increase in your sta- 
ture. 5. The means usually relied upon are strengthen- 
ing medicine and diet, accompanied by the daily use of 
the dumb bells. 

Avice.—There is only one verse out of all the seven 
which is at all passable, and that is the sixth verse. 
Perhaps a careful comparison of that verse with the 
others will enable you to understand our objections to 
the tribute you would pay to the little one who has 
passed away. Those objections merely refer to the ar- 
tistic merits of your production, which, sentimentally 








roneous. The other side is not, in these days, boa | to 
roceed to extremities unless they can prove that they 
have a good right so todo. The justice of the matter 
does not only depend upon your view of the facts; the 
statements you opponents and the documents in their 
gman are entitled to and will receive consideration. 

‘e recommend you to state your case to some benevo- 
lent person in your aeeereersees who is in a position 
to enquire into the proofs likely to be adduced. 

Ext.—1, Giovacchimo Rossini, the composer, died on 
the 14th of November, 1868, at his villa at Passy, ag 
76. He was born in 1792, and was the author of “ Tan- 
credi,” “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” “ Otello,” “* La Gazza 
Ladra,” ‘‘ Mosé in Egitto,” ‘La Donna del Lago,” * Se- 
miramide,” “Guillaume Tell,” &, &. The most im- 

rtant composition of the last forty-five years of his 
Tite was the “Stabat Mater.” 2. Victor Berlioz was 
better known in French than in English musical cireles. 
Among the former he obtained considerable celebrity. 
He died March 8, 1869. 

Inquirer.—l. The trade and commerce of St. Thomas 
were at that time sadly depressed by the earthquakes, 
inundation and sickness then prevalent. 2. Denmark in 
1867 possessed an army of 41,690 men and a mercantile 
marine of 3,736 vessels, with a tonnage of 172,40 tons; 
the port of C hagen 1 988 vessels. 3. Yes. 
Prince John of Sonderburg-Glucksburg is now a general 
in the Danish service, previous to which he was a major 
on the staff of the Prussianarmy. He is the sixth son 
of the reigning Duke of Sonlerburg-Glucksburg and 
youngest brother of the King of Denmark—who as- 
cended its throne in 1863—cousequently Prince John is 
uucle to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. His highness 
was born in 1625. 





LOVE. 


Love is like the rose— 
Sweetest of sweets and flower of Paradise, 
Marvel of beauty to the longing eyes, 
While yet unplucked it grows ; 
But grasp it unaware 
Its thorns shall pierce you. Place it on your breast ; 
While most you joy in it, it witherest: 
Of Love beware ! 
The fabled clown, 
Who found a pretty adder, stark and cold, 
Amidst the stubble of the frozen wold, 
And witless laid it down 
To warm its veuom where 
His children clustered by the ingle-side, 
Fared as will you, if Love with you abide; 
Of Love beware! 


Divinest light 
That ever shines upon our paltry lives, 
Hope for which every gentle spirit strives, 
Bitter thy blight. 
Thorns ’midst thy blossom fair, 
Stings ‘neath thy kisses rare, 
And dregs of poison in thy nectared draught, 
More deadly ior the sweetness we have quafied: 
, this is love! Beware! 


Quitt.—1l, The term “clerk” was used originally to 
denote a learned man or man of letters, whence the word 
was appropriated to churchmen, who were called clerks 
or clergymen, clergy being the general name given to the 
body of ecclesiastics of the Christian Church in distine- 
tion from the laity. The nobility and gentry being bred 
to the exercise of arms, there were none left to cultivate 
the sciences but the ecclesiastics. In modern usage a 
clerk means a writer, one who is employed in the use of 
the pen. 2. In 855 Ethelwult gave the clergy a tithe of 
all goods and a tenth of all the lands in England, free 
from all secular services, taxes, etc. ‘he charter whereby 
this was granted them was confirmed by several of his 
successors, and William the Oonqueror, finding the 
bishoprics so rich, created them into baronies, each ba- 
rouy containing at least thirteen knights’ fees. 


Marti1pa, twenty-four, dark, and good tempered. Re- 
spondent must be about thirty, and dark. 

Sre.xa, 5ft. 4in., dark hair and eyes, nice looking, and 
fond of home and music. Respondent must be tall, fair, 
good looking, gentlemanly, and in a good position. 

Annyetra, 5ft. 6in., fair hair, blue eyes, nice looking, 
and fond of home and music. Respondent must be tall’ 
dark, good looking, gentlemanly, and iu a good position , 

NELLY, seventeen, 5ft. 3in., dark hair, dark eyes, and 
good tempered. Respondent must be tall, fair, have blue 
eyes, and a good temper. 

Ema M., eighteen, tall, dark hair, dark eyes, fair com- 
plexion, good looking, loving, and good tempered. 
spondent must be dark, dressy, and able to keep a wife. 

Fanny J., twenty, medium height, light hairand eyes, 
fair complexion, can sing, dance, wash a shirt, and cook 
a dinner. Respondent should be a sailor. 

Apa, seventeen, tall, good tempered, fond of home, and 
a tradesman’s daughter. Respondent must be dark, 
cheerful, and fond of home. 

G. C., twenty-one, tall, dark, curly hair, loving, 2 good 
musician, fond of dancing, and hasa good income. Re- 
spondent must be handsome, fair, and fond of home. 

Loney Nora, twenty, 5ft. 8in., dark brown hair and 
eyes, good looking, and amiable, seeks a husband about 
her own height, dark, handsome, with a fair income. 

Caprain or the Tip Top, nineteen, 5ft. 6in., fair hair, 
and hazel eyes. Respondent must love a sailor from the 
bottom of her heart, and be fond of home and children. 

Minyik, nineteen, tall, fair, blue eyes, cheerful, and 
good tempered. Respondent must be about twenty-one, 
tall, dark, good tempered, and loving. 

Po.ty and Suszx wish for two respectable husbands, 
sailors preferred. ‘“ Polly,” twenty-one, gray eyes, brown 
curling hair, rather short, and a milliner, ‘“ Susey,’ 





nifeteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, and adrere- 
do not care so mu¢h for good looks i the 
young men are steady and affectionate. 

Katuieen, nineteen, tall, dark, brown eyes, amd good 
looking. Respondent should be about twenty-one; tall, 
e Army or about te goabroad. 

Macare B,, nineteen, medium height, dark, fond of 
home, has a loving disposition, and s small fortune. Re- 
spondent must be’ twenty, loving, gentlemanly, educated, 
and refined ; a government clerk preferred. 

IsaBEL, nineteen, fair, good tempered, and loving, 
would like to correspond with a dar gc ¢leman with a 
view to matrimony. His-age should about twenty- 

, and he must be of a loving disposition. 

Lity C., eighteen, medium height, dark hair, blue eyes: 
dark complexion, good looking, loving, and tem- 
Beaot. Respondent must be fair, and able to keep a 

e. 


Frymxe Jip Mast Rorz, twenty-one, 5ft. 8in., auburn 
a 7% good tempered, and in a good position 


in the Navy. dent must be domesticated, good 
tempered, and fond of home and children. 

Ben, twenty-one, 5{t. 10in., dark brown hair and eyes, 
slight whiskers and moustache, in a good position, edu- 
cated, gentlemanly, and loving. Respondent must be able 
to sing and play. i 

Rosy Rover, twenty-two, tall, fair, good looking, fond 
of home, and a mechanic. Respondent must be a bru- 
nette, about ehteen, of a loving disposition, fond of 
home, and musical. 

E. Y. E., twenty-two, 5ft. 9in., dark hair, fair com- 
gone. and has a business. Respondent must be 

omesticated, fond of home and business, and not under 
eighteen. 

A Saxon Marpey, seventeen, 5ft. 2in., glossy abundant 
golden hair, a blonde, good figure, even white teeth, 
small hands and feet, can play the piano, is a well-to-do 
tradesman's daughter. Respondent must be tall, liberal- 
minded, and au officer in the Army or Volunteers. 


Wits Proverman, twenty-six, 5ft. Gin, a farmer’s 
son, good looking, and affectionate ; has a mind to go to 
America: Respondent must be of medium height, good 
looking, of a loving and pious nature, and willing at any 
time to depart for America. 


Lity and Daisy.—* Lily,” seventeen, medium height, 
dark, auburn hair, hazel eyes, good looking, and domes- 
ticated, “ Daisy,” seventeen, medium height, light hair, 
hazel eyes, good looking, and domesticated. Respon- 
dents must dark, good looking, with fair prospects, 
loving, and not over twenty-one. 


Jenny, thirty, 5ft. 5in., a widow with two children, 
youees eight years old, has a comfortably furnished 

ouse, and expectations; she has ruddy-golden hair, is 
well educated, cheerful, domesticated, loving, and good 
tempered; no objection to go abroad or to assist in any 
business ; is quick at figures, and of good address, 
spondent must be industrious and kind, 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Craupe B. is responded to by — “Lonely Jessie,” 
twenty, fair, light brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home, 
loving, and a small income. 

Dismounting TacKLE by—“ Olive,” twenty-five, 5ft. lin., 
dark, good tempere(, lively, and active with her needle. 

Topsy by—* Northumbrian,” twenty, tall, dark, good 
looking, fond of home, and a tradesman. 

Gussr Biuz Eyres by—‘ Adolphus,” twenty-one, 5ft. 
10in., dark, good looking, loving, and fond of home. 

Emme.ing by— C. P.,” thirty, 5ft. 5in., dark, fond of 
music, and a tradesman in a good position. 

Cukistina by—“James B.,” thirty-two, medium height, 
dark, loving, and a widower. 

Nausep To THE Mast by—‘Lily,” twenty, medium 
height, fair, blue eyes, loving, fond of home, music, and 
dancing, and would make a good wife. 

Harpy Jack by—‘* Rosebud,” twenty, tall, dark, hand- 
some, good tempered, loving, and fond of home, music, 
and dancing. 

E. W. by—“ Rose of May,” twenty, medium height, 
fair, pretty, blue eyes, brown hair, and could dearly love 


a sailor, 
Srankine Patsy by—* Maud,” good looking, good 
tempered, fond of home, and can a shirt poor yb x a 


er. 

Rovine W111 by—" J. T. C.,” fair, loving, and a native 
of London; and—“ Igabel,” nineteen, fair, and a native 
of Lendon. 

Maca by—“G. W. B.,” a retired lieutenant in the 
Navy, twenty-six, 5ft. llin., dark curly hair, long reddish 
whiskers, moustache, and open countenance ; has served 
on the China and Japan stations, aud was wounded in 
action. “G. W. B.,” is musical and about to emigrate. 

LitrLe Wittiam by—“ Marian,” nineteen, dark hair 
and eyes, good tempered, loving, domesticated, and 
would make a good wife ; and—‘ Jenny,” twenty, rather 
dark, domesticated, and could fulfil all other require- 


ments. 
Aueusta writes for the carte of “ P. P.” 
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SLEEVE, COLLAR, WORK BAG, 
CROCHET FRINGE, MATCH BOX, COMB OASE, 
CRAVAT BOW, &c., &c. 


+ SLEEVE AND COLLAR OF MUSLIN AND 
: LACE.—Nos. 1 & 2. 
Tue foundation of the collar is of mull muslin. 


SLEEVE.—No. 1. 


It is trimmed with Valenciennes lace in rows, and 
finished off with broad lace, but towards the hinder 
part it becomes narrow. 


WORK BAG.—No. 3. 

Brown leather is the principal part of this bag. 
In shape it forms two semicircles united by narrow 
strips of leather, Before the single parts are united 
they are embroidered with violet and brown silk and 


CoLtar.—No, 2. 


also with gold thread in Russian stitch. A purse of 
violet velvet completes this little bag. Guld thread 
and folds of violet silk conceal the seams. 


CROCHET FRINGE.—No. 4. 
(Evans’s Boar’s Head cotton, No. 10.) 
In this work theabbreviafions are st for stitch, ch 
chain, Is long stitch, sc scallop, ss single stitch 


i) 4.00 
Work Bac.—No. 3. 


Set on ach, work three rows of 3 1s, 1 ch, in the 
following succession : 

4th row.—* 58s, 10 ch, with which miss 91s, 1 ss; 
- 12 ch, working backwards on last-mentioned 

88. 

_ For veins of the first leaf 1 ch, 1 ss on the follow- 
ing Is of the previous row, then 12 ch, returning on 
this 12 ss for the veiu of the middle leaf, 1 ss in the 


following Is of the previous row, 1 ch, 1 ss, 12 ch, 
returning on these 12 ss, 10 ch, with which miss 9 ls 
of the previous row, 48s. Repeat from *. 

5th row.—* 4 ss, 8 ch, 1 ss in the 2 ch of the pre- 
vious row, 6 ch, 1 ss in the point of the vein of the 
leaf, 10 Is, 1 ss on the remaining st of the same, 1 ss 
on the remaining ss. For the point of the little leaf 
8ssini1s. Inthe same manner work the second 
half of the central small leaf, as also the first little 
leaf. Then work 6 ch, 1 ss on the 9 ch of the pre- 
vious row, 3 ch, 8 ss. Repeat from *. 

6th row.—3 ss, 6 ch, 1 ss on the point of the small 
leaf, 6 ch, 1 Is on the 5 Is of first small leaf, 11s on 
the 9 1s of the central small leaf, 6 ch, 1 ss on the 
point of the last-mentioned. Returning in like man- 
ner work the second half of this elegant design. 

The next row consists of chsc. ‘The number of 
single ch and ss are shown by the illustration. Both 
the last rows consist of ss, to which cotton fringe (as 
in the illustration) is carefully added. 


MATCH BOX.—No. 5. 
Tuts box is of slight material covered with lea- 
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Crocuer Frince.—No. 4. 


ther, which is embroidered in brown silk previous to 
being fastened on, see illustration. 


COMB CASE.—No. 6. 

Our this case out of brown leather. For the shape 
be guided by the illustration. It must be lined with 
blue sarcenet and embroidered with gold thread and 
blue floss silk. Gold thread is also used to conceal 
the joining. It is fastened with an ornamental loop 
and gilt button. It is scarcely necessary to add that 
this case is intended for a pocket-comb. 


CRAVAT BOW OF PURPLE VELVET AND 
LILAC CHINA CRAPE.—No. 7. 

Purpte velvet blending with China crape must 
also consist of the materials used alternately. The 
ends are all of purple velvet, and having been cut 

inted, are trimmed with three rows of Valenciennes 
nsertion, finished off with one row of harrow Valen- 
ciennes lace, 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Many mothers make an opening down the centre 
of basque backs, and button them behind, as they think 
dresses open iu front too old-looking for small girls. 
As children do not wear much tournure, p!ain basques 
are prettier for them than those made with full pos- 
tilion pleats. The proper length of dress skirts is 
three or four inches above the gaiter top for girls 





from three to five years old, getting gradually longer 
until girls of ten or twelve years show but an inch of 
their white stockings, while misses of fifteen wear 
their skirts to reach the instep. The pantalets of 
smallest children are not visible. 


Matcu Box.—No. 5. 


Summer cashmeres in shepherd’s check and in 
broken plaids of a colour with white, soft, light, and 
all wool, are admirable for girls’ spring suits and for 


Coms Casze.—No. 6. 


the kilt skirts worn by little boys. 


They are a yard 
and a half wide. 


Glossy English mohairs, that can 


Cravat Bow.—No. 7. 


be perfectly cleaned by the scourer, with the summer 
serges of light quality, make up the woollen fabrics 
that girls wear in this climate during the warmest 
part of the year. For dressy occasions the low-priced 
striped silks are made with two skirts and a basque 
trimmed with many pinked ruffles. Among washing 
goods there is nothing new, and, indeed, it would 
scarcely be possible to rival the durable piqués in 
repped patterns, the thick Yokohama linens without 
dressing, and the serviceable Scotch ginghams. 





High necks aud long sleeves are still preferred for 
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infants’ robes. They area yard long and two yards 
wide, the skirt straight, and fulled in to a yoke of in- 
sertion and puffs. More elaborate dresses are trimmed 
robe fashion across the front, and require to be sloped 
or gored. The entire wardrobe of newly born babes 
is of white garments. New summer cloaks for infants 
are large double capes of French nansook trimmed 
with narrow Valenciennes (patent lace), and headed 
by two rows#f Valenciennes ins«rtion separated by 
a row of Hamburgh work. Piqué or Marseilles cloaks 
are embroidered or braided on the material, or else 
there is a mixture of these trimmings. 





MATRIMONIAL SUPERSTITIONS. 

In olden days, June was held the most propitious 
month in the twelve for marriage, a happy result 
being rendered doubly certain if the ceremony was 
timed so as to.take place at the full moon, or when 
the sun and moon were in conjunction. That un- 
impeachable authority, the registrar.general, tells 
us that May.is in these latter days.a favourite 
marrying month in England, so that one mutri- 
monial superstition has gone the,way all such fan- 
cies are doomed, sooner.or later, to.go; for May used 
to be as much avoided by personsabout to marry 
as June was favoured, that merry month being sup- 
posed to be specially under the influence of malig- 
nant spirits delighting in domestic discord. ‘The 
girls are all stark naught that wed in May” is the 
verdict of one old saw ; another declares, 

“From the marriages in May 
All the bairns die and decay ;”” 
a third pronounces, ‘‘Who marries between the 
sickle and the scythe will never thrive ;” while a 
poet, complimenting the month at the expense of 
what should be the ruling passion in marriage- 
minded folk, sings, 
* May never was the month of Love, 
For May is full of flowers ; 
But rather April, wet by kind, 
For Love is full of showers !” 
But if old sayings ruled the world there would be 
no marrying at all, for a very old one avers that no 
man enters the holy state without repenting his 
rashness before the year is out; unless, indeed, 
everybody determined, like the old Norfolk farmer, 
to cheat the adage by wedding on the 3lst of De- 
cember. In times gone by, candidates for connu- 
biality were obliged to study times and seasons. 
The Church would not allow them to marry just 
when they felt inclined. “‘Marriage,” says the 
register of Norton, “‘ comes in on the 13th of Jan- 
uary, and at Septuagesima Sunday it is out again 
until Low Sunday, at which time it comes in again, 
and goes not out till Rogation Sunday ; thence it is 
forbidden until Trinity Sunday ; from thence it is 
unforbidden till Advent Sunday, and comes not in 
again until the 13th of January.” That those con- 
cerned might better remember the rules, somebody 
put them into rhyme, running thus: 
** Advent marriage doth deny, 
But Hilary gives thee liberty ; 
Septuagesima says thee nay ; 
Eight days from Easter says you may; 
Rogation bids thee to contain, 
But Trinity sets thee free again.” 
It was considered improper to marry upon Inno- 
cents’ Day, because it commemorated the slaughter 
of the children by Herod; and it was equally wrong 
to wed upon St. Joseph’s Day. In fact the whole 
season of Lent was‘declared sacred from the intru- 
sion of Hymen’s devotees. “Marryin Lent, and 
you'll repent;” andthere are good people among us 
still who, if they do not believe that bit of pro- 
verbial wisdom 4o’be prophetic, undoubtedly think 
Lenten wedders deserve to find itso. We may pos- 
sibly be doing a service to some of our readers by 
informing them (on the authority of @ manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, quotedim the “‘ Book of 
Days”) that there are just thirty-two in the 
ear upon which it is unadvi to goanto join- 
nd—namely, seven in January; three each in 
February, March, May, and December; two each 
in April, June, July, August, September, and No- 
vember ; and one in October} #0 that tonmeny tothe 
eotciceay; She acieal uaa Gieviabar thers 
matrim ; the ac unly 8 : 
January ist, 2nd, 4th, Sth, 7th, TET Feb- 
ruary 6th, 7th, 18th ; March Ist, 6th, 8th ; April 6th, 
llth; May 5th, 6th, 7th; June 7th, 15th; July 5th, 
19th; August 15th, 19th; September 6th, 7th; 
October 6th ; November 15th, 16th; and December 
15th 16th, 17th. As to which is the best day of the 
week, why— 
“ Monday for wealth ; 
Tuesday for health ; 
Wednesday the best day of alls 
Thursday for crosses; 
Friday for lusses ; 
Saturday no luck at all.” 
Priday is generally considered an unlucky day in 
England; but in ce the country lasses ook 
upon the first Friday in the month as peculiarly 
favourable, if not for the actual ceremony, at least 
for determining who will be one of the principal 





actorsin it. Before getting into bed the euriousmaiden 
plants one leg against the foot of the bed, hoping by 
this simple action to induce-the patron of bachelors, 
good St. Nicholas, to.show her in her sleep the coun- 
terfeit presentment of .her: destined husband. 





A Feat or Memory.—It is stated that Mr. 
Miall’s on Tuesday, week, thongh ninety-five 
minutes lang,, was learnt by heart. It wasjin type 
before it was apoken, and the member for Brad- 
ford delivered it almost word for word as ho 
written it. 


Mr. G. G. Apams has had:the honour of submit- . 


ting to His. Reyal Highness the Prince of Wales 
his medal, struck for the Corporation of the city of 
London, in commemoration of the visit of the Queen 
to open Blackfriars Bridge and Holborn Valley 
Viaduct. 

Tue Duke of Norfolk has consented to allow the 
town of Arundel to be supplied with water from 
Swanbourne Lake-in the castle grounds. The duke 
has also offered to construct, at his own.expense, 
the necessary tank, and a certain portion of the 
pipes, which will save the town an expense of some- 
thing like 7501. 

PEARLS.— While diamonds are increasing in value, 
pearls seem to be somewhat depreciated. The famous 
pearl necklace bridal gift of the Empress Eugénie 
to the Princess Anna Murat has been sold in Lon- 
don for 90,000 francs. ‘The necklace was made by 
Lemonnier, and its original cost wot less than 
300,000 francs (12,000/.). 

Eeyrt as A Winter Rues:ptacn-+-The Duke 
of Sutherland is building place ut Cairo for a win- 
ter residence. Cairo is becoming quite a favourite 
winter residence with the English nobility ; and the 
Duke of Hamilton and Earl Ducie were there last 
winter, as well as the noble fireman. A large num- 
ber of houses are being built at Cairo by enter- 
prising Egyptians. 

WE regret to announce that Sir John Herschel 
died on the 11th ult., at his seat at Collingwood, in 
Kent, having attained to nearly 80 years of age. He 
was the only son of Sir Frederick William Herschel, 
the celebrated astronomer. Very early in lifo he 
gave proof of the possession of those faculties which 
have rendered the name of Herschel illustrious in 
the annals of science. 

CotoneL JEROME NaPoLron Bonaparte has 
returned to Baltimore, his native city, after twenty 
years’ service in the French Im army. His 
return was the cause of considerable excitement. He 
is the grandson of Jérome Bonaparte, King of 
Westphalia, and his American wife, Miss Patterson, 
the grand-daughter of the original of Scott’s “Old 
Mortality.” 

SINGULAR PaysioLoGicaL Fact.—The registrar 
of Killin mentions a curious physiological fact. One 
woman 27 years married before she bore 
her first child, two had been married 28 years, one 
had been married 29 years, one 30} years, one 32 
years, one 33} years, and one did not her first 
child till 37 years after the date of her marriage. If 
it were left to the people of Killin it is clear the 
world would stand a risk of going out. 

How To RepucE THe Docror’s Bruu.—A gen- 
tleman recently being about to pay his doctor’s bill 
said: “ Well, doctor, as my ittle boy gave the 
measles to all my neighbours’ children, and as they 
were attended by you, I think you can afford to de- 
duct ten per cent. from the ameunt of my bill for 
the increase of business we gave you.” This re- 
minds us of a man not far from Berkshire; whose 
daughter having died after a severe illness, and left 
a large quantity of medicine untaken, the father 
called on the druggist, and, wanted to know if he 
wouldn't take it in part payment of his bill. 

Census OF THE CITY OF Lonpon,—The census 
of the City of London is published in the City Press 
—the returns, which are gathered from the men 
trar’s summaries, being subject to revision w 
the details are examined at. the Census Office. It 
appears that the actual population which slept in 
the City of London on the night of the census was 
only 75,789. In 1861 itwas 113,387, Lhe inhabited 


houses ni 9,487 ; in 1861 they were 13,431. 
ArtTiriqiAL Icz.—This has the tation of 
being far more.durable than the natural article, the 


crystals being more. solid, and exhibiting less ten- 
dency to split into flakes. The estimate has been 
made that 30 per cent. less of artificial than of natural 
ice will secure the same preservative effect. One 
objection to some forms of artificial ice is said to be 
the opacity of its colour; but an inventor announces 
his discovery of a-method by which perfectly trans- 
parent ice can be obtained. 
Py cna pea 2 teem gt pre ae rd 

ys men in pulling down 
some old buildings in Coleshill Street, Birmingham, 
belonging to Mr. Councillor Taylor, found among 
the débris an interesting historical relic in the shape 





of abronze medal, struck 114 years ago to com- 
memorate the victory of Frederick the Great at 
Rosbach, during the “Seven Years’ War.” The 
medal is in a remarkably fine state. of preservation. 
Frederick the Great is represented on horseback 
with his sword drawn, his legions being encamped 
in the background, and there is the following in- 
scription: “ Fredericus Borussorum Rex Lissa, 
Dec. 5, Breslau recepta, Dec. 20, 1757.” The ob- 
verse bears in relief a scene representing the thickest 
of the fight at the battle of Rosbach, and the words, 
* Quo nihil majugs. _Rosbach, Nov. 5, 1757.” 





THE POPULATION OF LONDON IN 1871. 

Tue following has been issued from the General 
Registrar Office, Somerset House, dated May 22nd : 

“Up to the t date the population has, since 
the year 1861, estimated for all purposes. Ten 
years have elapsed since the last enumeration, and 
during those years the metropolis has seen many 
changes. That it was still increasing was evident, 
but no space remained open for new houses in the 
central parishes ; merchants, traders, and profes- 
sional men had left their mansions in the cities of 
London and Westminster to reside beyond the 
boundaries, and many dwellings had been demolished 
to make room for railways and public works, The 
births have exceeded the deaths year by year, but 
the increase of London ‘has for generations been 
kept up by immigration from the English counties, 
from Wales, from Scotland, from Ireland, and from 
foreign parts. Had that tide‘of immigration been 
retarded, or had it rolled on in an increasing flood ? 

“Looking at the infinite variety of causes of dis- 
turbance, it might ap at first sight impossible 
to caleulate years beforehand the inhabitants of 
London. The population in the year 1861- was 
2,803,989 ; what was the increase? Some estimate 
was indispensable ; otherwise the rates of mortality 
could not be determined. Accordi an estimated 
population of London for the mi of the year 
1871 was published in the first weekly table of Jan- 
uary last. ; 

*“We have no longer to rely on that estimate. 
The superintendent registrars and registrars have 
by great zeal now farnished the numbers of 
people enumerated in the metropolis on April 3, and, 
although the returns -have yet to be revised at the 
central office, it is thought xight to publish their 
first results in order to show how far they agree 
with the estimates.on which the rates of mortality 
are calculated. 

“ Population of London estimated in the weekly 
tables for middle of year 1871, 3,258,469. Population 
enumerated as living at-midnight on Sunday, 2nd of 
April, 3,251,804. Calculated for that Sunday night, 
the estimate by the same method is3,247,631, which 
differs only 4,173 from the enumerated population. 
This slight difference will not affect the rates of 
mortality, which, as given for all London since 1861, 
may be considered correct. 

“The nature of the calculation will be explained 
in the Census Report. It will be sufficient to state 
here that it was made on the hypothesis that the 
population of London Saatistel at a decreasing 
rate ;’ both the rate of increase and its rate of de- 
crease having been deduced\from the numbers re- 
turned at the three i umerations. 


th 
“ The population.of thne: ions and a quarter 
lives on both sides “the Shameccextonding oo 


its banks from Woolwich mp:to ersmith, an 

across its stream from 40 Hampstead— 
over 122 square miles; er greater than a 
square of 11 miles tothe On an average there 


2,669 persons amnile, .and, 
certain noe eS aren it 
became evi imcrease 
ina coomataiaslgnnerneere: apply 
consequence e 
calculated. in i since bee 
‘the numbe 





A Rorrerpam: 
able authority” for hal of the 
youngest daughter of the of Russia with 


the Crown Prince of Holland, who has just returned 
from a visit to St. Petersburg, will be made public 
in a week or two, 

Precious Merats.—The oe of the precious 
metals for the month of April were 2,645,855/., as 
contrasted with an export of 1,622,8511., while for 
the four months the import ‘was 11,614,072/., as 
against 6,261,400). the export. In each case the 
balance has, therefore, been largely in favour of 
this country. The ye a of shipping entered at 
British ports during April, exclusive of the coasting 
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1,882,530 tons as compared with 1,183,945 
poe er There were at the same time ees 49 


tons in 1870, : t 
tons cleared, — 1,569,714 tons in 1870. 
both the totals for 

ing figures for 1869, we have thus a clear 
that there has been increased 
cantile marine. 


ing the Vendéme Column, recently. 


given by the Patrie: The material of which the |* 
column was made was the bronze of twelve hundred 
cannon, captured from the Russians, Prussians, Cs 


Austrians, It was begun on the 25th August, 1 
and entirely finished in 1810, under thedirection of 
the architects Denon, Lepére, and Ganduin: ~The 
total weight of the bronze was 251,367 Kilogrammes, 
about 600,000lbs. The expenses for the construc- 
tion were as follows: Melting the bronze, 154,837fr. ; 
weighing same, 450fr.; chiselling, 267,219fr.; the 
statue, by Chandet, 13,000fr. ;,.33 sculptors, for the 
bas-reliefs, 190,000fr. ; sculptured cornices, 89,115fr.-; 
general designs, 11,400fr.; masons, locksmiths, car- 
penters, and plumbers, 601,979fr.; architects, 
50,000fr. ; 251,367 kilog. of bronze, at 4fr., 1,005,468fr. ; 
—total, 2,352,468fr. 





FACETIA, 


SawnpvusT pills are approved as.a remedy for dys- 
psia—but it is necessary the patient should niake 

Ee own sawdust. y dard 

A Miuirary Bon Mor.—A young ensign of & 

regiment, residing in a room which was very small, 

was visited by one of his fashionable friends, who, 
on taking leave, said: “ Well, Charlie, how much 
longer do you mean to stop in this nutshell?” To 
whom he replied: ‘‘ Until I become a kernel,” 

CHaNner or Minp.—* on nl said ‘To , the, 
other day, ‘is it a sin -to change one’s mind ?’*— 
“ Well, no, my boy; why do you ask ?””—‘ Oh, you 
know,” replied ‘the five-year-old, “I was -to be a 
doctor.’’—‘ Oh, yes, | remember,” said the father, 
“ what then ?’’—“ Well, if you please, I think now 
that I’d rather have.a sweet-stuif shop.” 

Uszs or ADVERSITY.—You.wear out-your-clothes,: 
You are not troubled with visitors; you are ex-. 
onerated from making calls. Bores do not bore you. 
Tax gatherers hurry past your door. No one ever 
thinks of presenting ydii witha testimonial. Im- 
postors know it is of no use to bleed you. You 
swallow infinitely less poison than others. Flat- 
terers do not shoot their wabbish into your.ears, 
You have saved many a debt, many a deception, 
many a headache. 

AMERICAN EriquetTTs.—New York fashion for 
gentlemen is very precise. It is for April that 
in passing a lady in thesstreet. thé -hat should be 
raised during the present.geason with the left hand,' 
the little finger and thumb to be placed under the 
rim. ‘The bow for May,is to bea little to the left 
side, and not quite as low as formerly. The little 
finger and the thumb operation requires instruction 
from a prestidigitateur to do it gracefully, and not 
lose the roof.in a gust of ‘wind. 

Wuar a Goose!—A .country merchant _who 
wanted two tailors’ irons several years ago, ordered 
them of a firm of hardware-merchants. He first 
wrote this order: “ Please send me two tailors’ 
gooses.” Thinking this‘was bad grammar, he de- 
stroyed it and -wrote this one: “Please send me 
two tailors’ geese.” Upon reflection, he destroyed 
this one also for fear he would receive live geese. 
He thought over the matter till he was very much 
worried, and last, in a moment of desperation, he 
seized his pen and wrote the following, which was 
duly despatched : “‘ Gentlemen—Please-send .me-ong 
tailor’s goose, and, confound it, send me another.’’ 

INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC. 

Somebody has written this musical catechism : 

“What is a slur ?” 

a Almost any remark one singer makes about an- 
other.” 

“ What.is a rest ?’’ 

“Going out of a choir for refreshments during 
sermon time.” 

; My is ealled ‘singing with an understand- 
ing ” 

“‘ Marking the time on the floor with your feet.” 

“* What is a staccato movement ?” 

“Leaving the choir in a huff, because one is dis- 
eatisfied with the leader.” 

“What is a swell ?” 

“Professor of music, who pretends to know 
everything about the science, while he cannot con- 
eeal his ignorance.” 

The foll Prony —K betw: 

following colloquy place een an 
enthusiastic admirer and player of the game of 
cricket and a gentleman whose regard for his per- 
sonal comfort led him to eschew such unruly sports, 
as he termed them. 





‘1870: were above the correspond- 
indication 
activity in the «mer- 


Venpome CoLtumn.—The following respect- 
tho Ver - demndliabed, is 


ply ; “but it was a noble game.” 


not?” 
** Yes, struck with a ball and broken.” 
“That finger joint?” . 
“Yes, a ball 


sinews.”’ 
“You walk lame; that foot, isn’t.it?” 


“One of your, front teeth is gone?”’ 
“Knocked out by a ball ; accident.” 


—how’s that ?”’ 


scratch. 
‘And you like this kind of fun?” 
“Glory init. -It’s a'healthy game!” 


probably be hung. 
EEE 


TOGETHER. 


Wirs eager haste, with gentle hands, 
We.slipped‘the loving tether, 

And o'er the fragrant summer lands 
Went-frolicking together. 


The solemn beauty of the wovas 
Gave out no note of saduess, 

For Nature dropped her sullen moods, 
And donned her robes of gladness,. 


The air brought nectar to.our lips ; 
Thesky unrolled its treasure ; 
From.dewy. morn till day's eclipse 
We banqteted 6n; pleasure. 
The summerfields, the summer flowers, 
The soft, delicious weather, 
Wove chains of beauty roind the.hourse— 
Those hours we spent together. 
No.promised joy .can.steal.thebloom 
From memory’s garnered treasures, 
Nor coming sorrow cast a gloom 
O’er life's rem: pleasures. 
The glory of the autumn’s prime, 
‘The-olll.and wintry weather, 
Will but remind us of the time 
We drank of bliss together. 





J.P. 





GEMS. 
Ons clear and distinct idea is worth a world of 
misty ones. * Gain one;clear, distinct truth, and it 
becomes a centre of light. 

A SMILE is ever the Most bright and beantiful with 

& tear upon it. What is the dawn without its dew? 
The tear is rétidered by the smile precious above the 
smile itself. —- 
ALL the little-vexations of life-have their use as 
.&,paxt of our moral diseipline. They afford the bést 
trial of character. Many a man who could bow 
with resignation if told that he was to die is thrown 
off his guard end-out.of temper by the slightest op- 
position to his.opinions or his — 

Ay, that’s the word—punctuality! Did you ever 
see a man who was punctual who did not prosper in 
thelong run? We don’t care who or what he was 
—high or low, ignorant or learned, savage or 
civilised—we know thatif he did as he agreed, and 
was punctual in all his engagements, he prospered. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


How To Preserve Eaas.—Apply with. a, brush 
a.solution of gum arabic to the shells, or immerse 
the eggs therein ; let them dry, and afterwards pack 





them in dry charcoal dust. This prevents their. 


affected by any alterations of ‘temperature. 
CuinesE Gotp Lacquer.—An excellent imita- 


by melting two parts of and one of 
so as to form a perfect fluid mixture, and 
two parts of hot boiled oil. .The vessel is 
removed from the fire and ten parts of 


tion of the celebrated Chinese gold spoguet may be 


to 


oil of turpentine gradually added. To improve the 
colour an addition is 
tine of gum gutta for yellow, and dragon’s blood for 
red. These are to be mixed in sufficient quantity 
to give the desired shade. The Chinese apparently 
use tinfoil to form a ground upon which the lacquer 
varnish is laid. 


le of a solution in m- 


House Puantrs.—To sueceed in growing plants 


in dwellings it is necessary to keep the air around 





What is the matter with your finger ?” 


the plants at a moderate temperature, say from fifty 


“Strack with a ball and drove up,’’ was the re- 
isely. And your thumb—itis useless, is it 


struck it. No better game to.im- 
prove a man’s physical condition—strengthens one’s 


“No; it’s the—the—the—well, a bat flew out of a 
player's hand, and hit my knee-pan. He had the 
innings.’ 


“Your right hand and your nose have been peeled 


“Slipped down at running—but only a mere 


A waa, seeing a door nearly off its hinges, in 
which condition it had been tor some time, observed 
that when it had fallen and killed some.one it would 





the plants stand on damp moss, sand, or other ma- 
terial that will all the time be giving off moisture 
amongst the leaves. Any plant having leaves large 
enough—as the beautiful waxen camellia, the India- 
rubber plant, cen , and others, are greatly be- 
nefited by occasionally sponging the leaves with 
water, by which means the dust that accumulates 
on them is removed—a fruitful source of trouble to 
house plants.. Where sponging is not applicable, as 
with small-leaved«sorts, -or those of @ woolly or 
rough surface, a syringing){or, what is better, an 
hour or twoan a warm rain, will have ‘the same 
os and be vastly beneficial to tho health of the 
p y 








STATISTICS. 

BULLION AND Specie.—The Trade and Navi- 
gation Aecounts for March show the imports 
of gold and silver bullion.and specie-to amount to 
8,176,604. sterling, as compared with 974,080/. in 
March last year, and 1,842,720/. in 1869. The great 
increase observable is due to additional imports 
from the United States, Egypt, China, Germany, 
and Belgium. Mexico exhibits a comparative de- 
crease ; and statistics as to France are as follows: 
March, 1869, 592,805/.; 1870, 52,2191. ; 1871, 4,094d. 
The exports of. gold and silver during March 
amounted to1,122,743/. sterling, of which 210,2020." 
went to em 149,708/. to Holland, 375,830/. to 
Belgium, 41,776. to France, 11,0001. to Portugal, 
Azores, and Madeira, 41,000/. to Spain and Canaries, 
501. to Malta, 4,350/. to Turkey, 97,390/. to Hgypt, 
11,7321. to the West Coast of Africa, 26,283/. to 
British Possessions in South Africa, 2,300/. to Aus- 
trasia, 38,1157. to Mexico, South America (except 
Brazil), and the West Indies, 2,3001. to Brazil, and 
97,0001. to ether countries. In the three months 
ended the 3lstof-March, 1869, rance received from 
us 2,430,844/. in bullion and specie; in 1870, 
1,307,604/.; and in 1871, 150,164/. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miss Burpetr Courts has been raised to the 


-|-peerage- by the title of Baroness Burdett Coutts. 


Ir is announced, that‘Russia is about to abolish 
separate nationality in Poland. 

THERE were.no fewer.than 2,500 “ rejected " pic- 
tures at the Royal Academy this year. 

Tue Grand Dukes ‘Alexis and Constantine of 
Russia will probably visit England in July next. 
By command of Her Majesty His Royal High- 
ness Prince Arthur has been introduced to the Privy 
Council, and has taken his seat at the Board. 

Iv is said in.an -official report on education that 
throughout India .only 1,096,000 children attend 
schools, of whom 166,000-are taught English. 

Tue Sultan of Turkey has sent to President Grant 
a,magnificent carpet, which is said to have beena 
year in making, and to be worth nine or ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

Ir is said thatthe Grown Prince of Prussia is 
very soon expected on a visit to 1 Vane at 
Seaham Hall. A correspondent*informs us that 
Prince Bismarck will accompany the Crown Pringe, 
Amone the departures for New York last week 
was Mr. Holt, an American gentleman, who took 
with him 4,000 sparrows-to.assist in the extermina, 
tion of the “ green fly.” 

A Monster Perition.—Mr. Jacob Bright pre- 
sented a petition in the House of Commons from 
Manchester and Salford two-thirds of a mile long, 
and containing nearly 74,000 signatures, in favour of 
the Permissive’ Bill. 

Mr. Goscuen thinks it right to inform the world 
that,naval officers need not all of them be born on 
the 15th of July ; for, in reply to Sir J. Elphinstone, 
Mr. Goschen said the other evening that candidates 
for examination as cadets in the Navy would clearly 
date their age, not-from the 15th of July, but from 
the day of their birth. (A laugh.) 

A Novu, Saow.—The 13th of July has been ap- 
pointed fora Cat Show at the Crystal Palace, and 
it will be the first that has ever-been held. We are 
so apt to joke about cats that mostof us forget, 
or are ignorant of, what interesting and beau 
varieties of the animal are known and domiciled in 
this country. These, although of high value, have 
never been brought together for exhibition as the 
dogs have. 

Tue Roya AcapEMY.—There are 1,178 pictures 
and drawings in this year’s Academy, against 1,035 


last year, and 1,141 in 1869. There are fewer pieces 


of sculpture this year than in either of the previous 
exhibitions in Burlington House. Princess Louise, 
Count Gleichen, and Hardinge were among the 
distinguished amateurs in 1869; last year Count 
Gleichen, Lord Hardinge, and Sir Robert Collier, 
the Attorney-General ; this year, again, the same 





to sixty degrees, and as moistas possible, by having 


gentlemen. 
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THS LONDON REAVER.) , . 
Fare thee tell, my Bonnie Passie ! 
_— by : IMLAH. BALLAD. its Music by ROBERT GUYLOTT. 
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1. Fare thee well, my bon -nie las-sic, Fare thee well, my 
2. Fair maybloom my fu-turebowr,On some far In-dian 


Mo - nie days maun come and pass Ere we shallmeet a - gain, las-sie— Mo - nie chance 
Rich and rare its fruits and flow’rs, M wea - ry hours may wile, las - sie; But the bur 


i od 


mo - niechange Ere that lang day we'll :° Yet where’er my feet may range, 
ha - zel brace, Where we sae aft hae I for e- ver may for - gae, 
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heart will be with thee, _las-sie. © 
ne-ver can for - get,  las-sie. 
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Whate’er betide, whate’er betake, Fare thee well! the future will, 

My lot ’midst strangers cast, lassie, Through peril, toil, and pain, lassie, \ 
Joy may come, but never make Bring me back to find thee still, 

The present like the past, lassie, In faithful love, my ain lassie! 


Lowpow: Published by Sipney A. Samira, 334, Strand. 
BEGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD, 


Original and Copyright. 
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